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PREFACE 


Sri AUROBINDO, India’s seer, sage and saint, is in line with 
the great Teachers of the world who have illumined the pages 
of spiritual history of mankind since time immemorial. Fate 
seems to have marked him out for the high and noble calling 
of being the guide and teacher of his fellowmen in their heaven- 
ward ascent. Since the time of his retirement from the arena 
of active life in the world to Pondichery, Sri Aurobindo 
became deeply absorbed in the practice of Yoga. His sadhana * 
became deep and profound, as can be seen from his numerous 
writings, published as series of articles in the philosophical 
monthly, Arya, edited by him. His experiments with the 
various systems of Yoga and his own realisation of the truths 
of spiritual being came to be embodied in his two well-known 
works, The Life Divine and Synthesis of Yoga. In a state of high 
spiritual tension, from the lofty heights of spiritual illumina- 
tion, Sri Aurobindo gave a fresh interpretation of the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, and unveiled their 
occult and mystic significance which has escaped the academic, 
the professional philosopher and the writers of the textbooks 
on Indian philosophy. 

But Sri Aurobindo was not lost in cosmic, stellar solitudes, 
With his illumined vision and compassion, he surveyed the 
world and saw the working of the divine purpose in the 
haunts and hearts of his fellowmen. He saw the long and 
arduous ascent of man, leading him to the divine destiny of 
self-fulfilment and universal brotherhood, transcending caste, 
creed, colour and continent, and his series of articles on this 
subject took the shape of The Ideal of Human Unity. Sri 
Aurobindo dealt with the problem of social evolution and 
discussed at some length the various forces and factors, physi- 
cal, emotional, mental, moral and spiritual, that bring human 
beings into association with each other and seck to aid him 
in the fulfilling of his social destiny. This subject was originally 
dealt with under the title of Psychology of Social Development 
but was later rechristened as The Human Cycle. 

Narrowing down his vision of observation, he glanced at 

1 See his On Veda, Essays on the Gita, Isa and Kenya Upanishads. 
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Thesnext step of evolution is Mind, the highest level yet 
reached ‘in evolution. The evolution does not end with the 
emergence and the growth of the mind; it continues its ascent, 
its release into something greater and higher, the Supermind 
and the Spirit, the self-aware and self-determining power of 
Knowledge. Mind is an instrument, partially developed, 
incomplete, ignorant; the Supermind is Knowledge and Truth 
itself, The next step in evolution lies in the direction of man’s 
conscious and willed attempt to rise to the level of the Super- 
mind and the descent of the Supermind into his mind, life 
and body. Only then shall the sundered being of the One 
become reunited, the self-limiting Divinity involved in matter 
ascend to its full freedom and perfection, 

Thus, the whole evolutionary process derives its significance 
from this fundamental fact of the two ends of existence, 
Spirit and Matter, seeking to be united, harmonised in a 
superconscient unity, wholeness. The phenomenal universe is 
not a whim of the capricious cosmos, but the scene of pro- 
gressive liberation of the consciousness from its self-imposed 
inconscience into the divine gnosis of this original Being. 
Yoga, self-determined, self-directed movement towards this 
life of the Divine, is the supreme prerogative of man. Yoga is 
the psychological discipline by means of which man crosses 
the frontiers of his surface-consciousness, enters the realm of 
his inner being which he opens to the Divine for its descent. 
The mind, life and body receive a new light and dynamis 
from the inner source. Their inertia and ignorant movements 
are replaced by a harmonious, luminous guidance from 
within. 

It is at this point that Sri Aurobindo’s statements about 
sciences, natural, biological and social, and about humanities 
assume special significance. Having posited the nature and 
purpose of the evolutionary process, Sri Aurobindo tells us 
what our approach to, and the ideal in the study of, these 
subjects should be. Science, he says, does not exhaust the 
mystery of the universe by confining itself to minute examina- 
tion of the physical reality. Matter is informed by, and is a 
manifestation of, the Spirit and in the development of philo- 
sophy, religion, psychology, ethics, history, economics and 
other social sciences in the light of this knowledge, and 
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in a social structure raised on their foundations, shall lie 
the next stage of man’s ascent and spiritual fulfilment. 
Education should aim to aid him in this task; poetry 
should be the joy of the Infinite made articulate through 
human terms; art should be ‘an act of creative knowledge, a 
living discovery of consciousness, a figure of Truth, a dynamic 
form of mental and vital self-expression or world expression.’ 
Occultism should show him how to deal with the hidden forces 
and laws of nature and of the latent powers in man, while 
astrology must indicate the operation of the extra-cosmic forces 
which do not control or compel a man of illumined will and 
spiritual consciousness. Society is the mechanism with the 
aid of which the individual, groups of individuals and man- 
kind interact in unison, all moving in the direction of their 
ultimate destiny of evolving a world Union, based on the 
religion of humanity, and it will be individuals, whose bodies, 
physical, vital, mental, ethical and spiritual, are luminous 
with the light of the Spirit, who are masters of the forces 
working in the universe and in their own being and who are 
united with their fellowmen in a bond of spiritual comrade- 
ship, who shall be the harbingers of the new dawn, the archi- 
tects of the New Age. 

This, according to Sri Aurobindo, should be our approach 
to social sciences and humanities which are vitally essential 
for the building of a dynamic, enlightened human social 
order. As he rightly remarks, ‘An awakening of the real Self 
of a nation is the condition of national greatness. The supreme 
Indian idea of the unity of all men in God and the realisa- 
tion of this idea, inwardly and outwardly, in social relations 
and in the structure of society, are destined to govern all 
progress of the human mind. India can, if she wishes, lead 
the world.’} 

In the elucidation of Indian ideals and achievements, Sri 
Aurobindo has also become the best and the most illumined 
exponent of the social sciences and humanities that are ancil- 
lary to the fulfilment of the ideal. He has given us, in these 
brief statements, a veritable Charter of Social Sciences and 
Humanities for the coming age. 


1Qnoted by Romain Rolland in Prophets of the New India, p. 502, 
London, 1930. 
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The idea of bringing together Sri Aurobindo’s statements 
on various Social Sciences and Humanities and publishing 
them in book form has an interesting history and will bear 
a brief statement. It arose out of my placing before him my 
scheme for an Indian Academy of Social Sciences and an 
expression of a hope that he may deign to come out of his 
retirement, address the first session of the proposed Academy 
which may be convened at Pondichery, and give to it his 
benediction, accompanied by a Charter of Social Sciences 
for the New Age. The scheme for the Academy received 
his approval while my wish for the Charter was granted 
in an indirect way. I was led, ostensibly by accident, to look 
for Sri Aurobindo’s statements on these subjects in his 
writings. An eager and searching scrutiny of the pages of his 
various books and of the Arya, containing his numerous 
writings still in the serial form, revealed a wealth of material 
that satisfied my yearning for an authentic statement, 
from the Indian point of view, that could lend support to my 
solitary efforts, then extending over many years, in this much 
neglected field of thought. The preparation of the book, 
therefore, became a joyous adventure, and I am glad and 
grateful to record that both the manuscript and its publica- 
tion in book form received Sri Aurobindo’s approval. 

Indeed, he very graciously had the manuscript read out to 
him, made a few corrections and suggested comparison 
with the originals in the Arya which was, of course, readily 
done. The book is published as it was submitted to him in 
manuscript form, excepting that a few excerpts have been 
divided into parts and appropriate headings have been given 
to facilitate reference. 

My plan was to give references to the pages of the Arya, 
published between 1914-21, to enable the reader to see for 
himself how Sri Aurobindo, with the vision of a prophet, 
had not only anticipated and articulated the still unex- 
pressed thoughts and aspirations of his age but, with 
the skill of a master-craftsman, had dealt with these sub- 
jects in a sublime manner, bringing conviction to the intellect 
and satisfaction to the heart. But since the old volumes 
of the Arya are no longer available to the general reader 
today and since most of Sri Aurobindo’s writings have been 
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issued in book form, I have given references to his books. 

There is a great need in the world today for clarification of the 
fundamental issues of various sciences and humanities. With the 
establishment of special Divisions of Social and International 
Relations of Science by the Associations for the Advance- 
ment of Science in the various countries of the world, the 
starting of a Department of Social Sciences by the United 
Nations Cultural and Social Organisation, of the World 
Congresses of Sociology, Political Science, Philosophy and of 
other subjects, of Science, Philosophy and Religion Inc. 
under the leadership of Professors Sorokin, Lewis Mumford, 
Maciver and Lyman Bryson and others in the U.S., and with 
the increasing emphasis now being placed in all parts of the 
world on the study of Social Sciences and Humanities in 
this era of cyclonic, cataclysmic cultural changes, it would 
not be inappropriate to call the twentieth century the Century 
of Social Sciences as the nineteenth was called the Century 
of Natural Sciences. That, with the advent of the new climate 
of thought in the world and the stupendous scale on which 
India is going in for modern science and technology, we should 
have a clear conception of our future, is the purpose with 
which this compilation from the writings of one of the great- 
est seers and sages of India has been prepared, and that it 
may make some contribution and give a right lead to the 
pioneers in this field in various countries is the hope with 
which it is being launched forth into the world. 


Kewat MOTWANI 
Department of Post-Graduate 
Studies and Research in Sociology, 
University of Fabalpur, 
Jabalpur, M.P., India 
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I 
THE NATURE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Our nature is complex and we have to find a key to some 
perfect unity and fullness of its complexity. Its first evolu- 
tionary basis is the material life: Nature began with that and 
man also has to begin with it; he has first to affirm his mate- ` 
rial and vital existence. But if he stops there, there can be 
for him no evolution; his next and greater preoccupation 
must be to find himself as a mental being in a material life— 
both individual and social—as perfected as possible. This 
was the direction which the Hellenic idea gave to European 
civilisation, and the Roman reinforced—or weakened—it 
with the ideal of organised power: the cult of reason, the 
interpretation of life by an intellectual thought, critical, uti- 
litarian, organising and constructive, the government. of life 
by Science are the last outcome of this inspiration. But in 
ancient times the higher creative and dynamic element was 
the pursuit of an ideal truth, good and beauty and the mould- 
ing of mind, life and body into perfection and harmony by 
this ideal. Beyond and above this preoccupation, as soon as 
mind is sufficiently developed, there awakes in man the spiri- 
tual preoccupation, the discovery of a self and inmost truth 
of being and the release of man’s mind and life into the truth 
of the Spirit, its perfection by the power of the Spirit, the 
solidarity, unity, mutuality of all beings in the Spirit. This 
was the eastern ideal carried by Buddhism and other ancient 
disciplines to the coasts of Asia and Egypt and from there 
poured by Christianity into Europe. But these motives, burn- 
ing for a time like dim torchlights in the confusion and dark- 
ness created by the barbaric flood that had submerged the 
old civilisations, have been abandoned by the modern spirit 
which has found another light, the light of Science. What the 
modern spirit has sought for is the economic social ultimate, 
—an ideal material organisation of civilisation and comfort, 
the use of reason and science and education for the generali- 
sation of a utilitarian rationality which will make the indi- 
vidual a perfected social being in a perfected economic society. 
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What remained from the spiritual ideal was—for a time— 
a mentalised and moralised humanitarianism relieved of all 
religious colouring and a social ethicism which was deemed 
all-sufficient to take the place of a religious and individual 
ethic. It was so far that the race had reached when it found 
itself hurried forward by its own momentum into a subjective 
chaos and a chaos of its life in which all received values were 
overthrown and all firm ground seemed to disappear from 
its social organisation, its conduct and its culture. 

For this ideal, this conscious stress on the material and 
economic life was in fact a civilised reversion to the first 
state of man, his early barbaric state and its preoccupation 
with life and matter, a spiritual retrogression with the re- 
sources of the mind of a developed humanity and a fully 
evolved Science at its disposal. As an element in the total 
complexity of human life this stress on a perfected economic 
and material existence has its place in the whole: as a sole 
or predominant stress it is for humanity itself, for the evolu- 
tion itself full of danger. The first danger is a resurgence of 
the old vital and material primitive barbarism in a civilised 
form; the means Science has put at our disposal eliminates 
the peril of the subversion and destruction of an effete civili- 
sation by stronger primitive peoples, but it is the resurgence 
of the barbarian in ourselves, in civilised man, that is the 
peril, and this we see all around us. For that is bound to 
come if there is no high and strenuous mental and moral 
ideal controlling and uplifting the vital and physical man in 
us and no spiritual ideal liberating him from himself into 
his inner being. Even if this. relapse is escaped, there is an- 
other danger,—for a cessation of the-evolutionary urge, a 
crystallisation into astable comfortable mechanised social living 
without ideal or outlook is another possible outcome. Reason 
by itself cannot long maintain the race in its progress; it can 
do so only if it is a mediator between the life and body and 
something higher and greater within him; for it is the inner 
spiritual necessity, the push from what is there yet unrealised 
within him that maintains in him, once he has attained. to 
mind, the evolutionary stress, the spiritual nisus. That re- 
nounced, he must either relapse and begin all over again or 
disappear like other forms of life before him as an evolu- 
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tionary failure, through incapacity to maintain or to serve 
the evolutionary urge. At the best, he will remain arrested 
in some kind of mediary typal perfection, like other animal 
kinds, while Nature pursues her way beyond him to a 
greater creation. 

At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in 
which is concealed a choice of its destiny; for a stage has 
been reached in which the human mind has achieved in 
certain directions an enormous development while in others 
it stands arrested and bewildered and can no longer find its 
way. A structure of the external life has been raised up by 
man’s ever-active mind and life-will, a structure of an un- 
manageable hugeness and complexity, for the service of his 
mental, vital, physical claims and urges, a complex political, 
social, administrative, economic, cultural machinery, an 
organised collective means for his intellectual, sensational, 
esthetic and material satisfaction. Man has created a system 
of civilisation which has become too big for his limited mental 
capacity and understanding and his still more limited spiritual 
and moral capacity to utilise and manage, a too dangerous 
servant of his blundering ego and its appetites. For no greater 
seeing mind, no intuitive soul of knowledge has yet come to 
his surface of consciousness with which he could make this 
basic fullness of life a condition for the free growth of some- 
thing that exceeded it. This new fullness of the means of 
life might be, by its power for a release from the incessant 
unsatisfied stress of his economic and physical needs, an 
opportunity for the full pursuit of other and greater aims 
surpassing the material existence, for the discovery of a higher 
truth and good and beauty, for the discovery of a greater 
and diviner spirit which would intervene and use life for a 
higher perfection of the being: but it is being used instead 
for the multiplication of new wants and an aggressive ex- 
pansion of the collective ego. At the same time Science has 
put at his disposal many potencies of the universal Force and 
has made the life of humanity materially one; but what uses 
this universal Force is a little human individual or communal 
ego with nothing universal in its light of knowledge or its 
movements, no inner sense or power which would create in 
this physical drawing together of the human world a true 
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life unity, a mental unity or a spiritual oneness. All that is 
there is a chaos of clashing mental ideas, urges of individual 
and. collective physical want and need, vital claims and 
desires, impulses of an ignorant life-push, hungers and calls 
for life satisfaction of individuals, classes, nations, a rich fungus 
of political and social and economic nostrums and notions, 
a hustling medley of slogans and panaceas for which men are 
ready to oppress and be oppressed, to kill and be killed, to 
impose them somehow or other by the immense and too 
formidable means placed at his disposal, in the belief that 
this is his way out to something ideal. The evolution of human 
mind and life must necessarily lead towards an increasing 
universality; but on a basis of ego and segmenting and divi- 
ding mind this opening to the universal can only create a 
vast pullulation of unaccorded ideas and impulses, a surge 
of enormous powers and desires, a chaotic mass of unassi- 
milated and intermixed mental, vital and physical material of 
a larger existence which, because it is not taken up by a 
creative harmonising light of the spirit, must welter in a 
universalised confusion and discord out of which it is impos- 
sible to build a greater harmonic life. Man has harmonised 
life in the past by organised ideation and limitation; he has 
created societies based on fixed ideas or fixed customs, a fixed 
cultural system or an organic life-system, each with its own 
order; the throwing of all these into the melting-pot of a 
more and more intermingling life and a pouring in of ever 
new ideas and motives and facts and possibilities call for a 
new, a greater consciousness to meet and master the increasing 
potentialities of existence and harmonise them. Reason and 
Science can only help by standardising, by fixing everything 
into an artificially arranged and mechanised unity of material 
life. A greater whole-being, whole-knowledge, whole-power is 
needed to weld all into a greater unity of whole-life.t 


1 The Life Divine, ‘The Divine Life’, Book II, Part II, Chapter XXVIII, 
pp- 1156-62. 


I 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN THE WEST 


Tuey (nations of Europe) found and held it with enthusiasm 
in the discoveries of physical Science. The triumphant domi- 
nation, the all-shattering and irresistible victory of Science in 
nineteenth century Europe is explained by the absolute perfec- 
tion with which it at least seemed for a time to satisfy these 
great psychological wants of the western mind. Science seemed 
to it to fulfil impeccably its search for the two supreme de- 
siderata of an individualistic age. Here at last was a truth 
of things which depended on no doubtful Scripture or fallible 
human authority but which Mather Nature herself had 
written in her eternal book for all to read who had patience 
to observe and intellectual honesty to judge. Here were laws, 
principles, fundamental facts of the world and of our being 
which all could verify at once for themselves and which 
must, therefore, satisfy and guide the free individual judg- 
ment, delivering it equally from alien compulsion and from 
erratic self-will. Here were laws and truths which justified 
and yet controlled the claims and desires of the individual 
human being; here a science which provided a standard, a 
norm of knowledge, a rational basis for life, a clear outline 
and sovereign means for the progress and perfection of the 
individual and the race. The attempt to govern and organise 
human life by verifiable Science, by a law, a truth of things, 
an order and principles which all can observe and verify in 
their ground and fact and to which, therefore, all may freely 
and must rationally subscribe, is the culminating movement 
of European civilisation. It has been the fulfilment and triumph 
of the individualistic age of human society; it has seemed 
likely also to be its end, the cause of the death of individualism 
and its putting away and burial among the monuments of 
the past. 

For this discovery by individual free-thought of universal 
laws of which the individual is almost a by-product and by 
which he must necessarily be governed, this attempt actually 
to govern the social life of humanity in conscious accordance 
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with the mechanism of these laws seems to lead logically to 
the suppression of that very individual freedom which made 
the discovery and the attempt at all possible. In secking the 
truth and law of his own being the individual seems to have 
discovered a truth and law which is not of his own individual 
being at all, but of the collectivity, the pack, the hive, the 
mags. The result to which this points and to which it still 
seems irresistibly to be driving us is a new ordering of society 
by a rigid economic or governmental Socialism in which the 
individual, deprived again of his freedom in his own interest 
and that of humanity, must have his whole life and action 
determined for him at every step and in every point from 
birth to old age by the well-ordered mechanism of the State." 
We might then have a curious new version, with very impor- 
tant differences, of the old Asiatic or even of the old Indian 
order of society. In place of the religio-ethical sanction there 
. will be a scientific and rational or naturalistic motive and 
rule; instead of the Brahmin Shastrakara the scientific, ad- 
ministrative and economic expert. In the place of the King 
himself observing the law and compelling with the aid and 
consent of the society all to tread without deviation the line 
marked out for them, the line ot the Dharma, there will 


stand the collective State similarly guided and empowered. 


Instead of a hierarchical arrangement of classes, each with 
its powers, privileges and duties, there will be established an 
initial equality of education and opportunity, ultimately 
perhaps with a subsequent determination of function by ex- 
perts who shall know us better than ourselves and choose 
for us our work and quality. Marriage, generation and the 
education of the child may be fixed by the scientific State 
as of old by the Shastra. For each man there will be a long 
stage of work for the State superintended by collectivist 
authorities and perhaps in the end a period of liberation, 
not for action but for enjoyment of leisure and personal 
self-improvement, answering to the Vanaprastha and San- 
nyasa Ashramas of the old Aryan society. The rigidity of 
evolution in Peat tay Naat Germany, Commanst Runia, The trend 8 for 
more and more nations to accept this beginning of a new order, and the resis- 


tance of the old order is more passive than active—it lacks the fire, enthusiasm 
and self-confidence which animates the innovating Idea. 
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such a social state would greatly surpass that of its Asiatic 
forerunner; for there at least there were for the rebel, the 
innovator two important concessions. There was for the indi- 
vidual the freedom of an early Sannyasa, a renunciation of 
the social for the free spiritual life, and there was for the 
group the liberty to form a sub-society governed by new 
conceptions like the Sikh or the Vaishnava. But neither of 
these violent departures from the norm could be tolerated 
by a strictly economic and rigorously scientific and unitarian 
society. Obviously, too, there would grow up a fixed system 
of social morality and custom and a body of socialistic doctrine 
which one could not be allowed to question practically, and 
perhaps not even intellectually, since that would soon shatter 
or else undermine the system, Thus we should have a new 
typal order based upon purely economic capacity and func- 
tion, gunakarma, and rapidly petrifying by the inhibition of 
individual liberty into a system of rationalistic conventions. 
And quite certainly this static order would at long and last 
be broken by a new individualist age of revolt, led probably 
by the principles of an extreme philosophical Anarchism, 

On the other hand, there are in operation forces which 
seem. likely to frustrate or modify this development before it 
can reach its menaced consummation. In the first place, 
rationalistic and physical Science has overpassed itself and 
must before long be overtaken by a mounting flood of psycho- 
logical and psychic knowledge which cannot fail to compel 
quite a new view of the human being and open a new vista 
before mankind. At the same time the Age of Reason is 
visibly drawing to an end; novel ideas are sweeping over 
the world and are being accepted with a significant rapidity, 
ideas inevitably subversive of any premature typal order of 
economic rationalism, dynamic ideas such as Nietszche’s will- 
to-live, Bergson’s exaltation of intuition above intellect or 
the latest German philosophical tendency to acknowledge a 
suprarational faculty and suprarational order of truths. Already 
another mental poise is. beginning to settle and conceptions 
are on the way to apply themselves in the field of practice 
which promise to give the succession of the individualistic 
age of society not to a new typal order, but to a subjective 
age which may well be a great and momentous passage to 
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a very different goal. It may be doubted whether we are 
not already in the morning twilight of a new period of the 
human cycle. 

Secondly, the West in its triumphant conquest of the world 
has awakened the slumbering East and has produced in its 
midst an increasing struggle between an imported western 
individualism and the old conventional principle of society. 
The latter is here rapidly, there slowly breaking down, but 
something quite different from western individualism may 
very well take its place. Some opine, indeed, that Asia will 
reproduce Europe’s Age of Reason with its materialism and 
secularist individualism, while Europe itself is pushing onward 
into new forms and ideas; but this is in the last degree im- 
probable. On the contrary, the signs are that the individual- 
istic period in the East will be neither of long duration nor 

simian rationalistic and secularist in its character. If 

then the East, as the result of its awakening, follows its own 
bers and evolves a novel social tendency and culture, that 
is bound to have an enormous effect on the direction of the 
world’s civilisation; we can measure its probable influence 
by the profound results of the first reflux of the ideas even 
of the unawakened East upon Europe. Whatever that effect 
may be, it will not be in favour of any re-ordering of society 
on the lines of the still current tendency towards a mechanical 
economism which has not ceased to dominate mind and life 
in the life in the Occident. The influence of the East is likely 
to be rather in the direction of subjectivism and practical 
spirituality, a greater opening of our physical existence to 
the realisation of the ideals other than the strong but limited 
aims suggested by the life and the body in their own gross 
nature. j 

But most important of all, the individualistic age of Europe 
has in its discovery of the individual fixed among the idea- 
forces of the future two of a master potency which cannot 
be entirely eliminated by any temporary action. The first 
of these, now universally accepted, is the democratic con- 
ception of the right of all individuals as members of the society 
to the full and the full development of which they are indi- 
vidually capable. It is no longer possible that we should 
accept as an ideal any arrangement by which certain classes 
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of society should arrogate development and full social frui- 
tion to themselves while assigning a bare and barren function 
of service alone to others. It is now fixed that social develop- 
ment and well-being mean the development and well-being of 
all the individuals in the society and not merely a flourishing 
of the community in the mass which resolves itself really 
into the splendour and power of one or two classes. This 


the 

world, But in addition there is this deeper truth which indi- 
vidualism has discovered, that the individual is not merely a 
social unit; his existence, his right and claim to live and 
not founded solely on his social work and 
© is not merely a member of the human pack, 
hill; he is something , a soul, a being, 
nuit own individual truth and law as well 
natural or his assigned part in the truth and law of 
w. He demands freedom, space, initia- 

soul, for his nature, for that puissant and tremen- 
which society so much distrusts and has laboured 
cither to suppress altogether or to relegate to 
an individual thought, will and 
conscience. If he is to merge these eventually, it cannot be 
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rior and superficial significance by Europe, agrees at its 
spiritual of 


tive and turn the spirit of poctry and art and 
outed raat heir position of leadership in the front 

1 The Hunen Cris, “The Age of Individualism and Reson’, Chapter I, 
pp. 20-27. 
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of culture; poetry entered into an era of decline an ddeca- 
dence, adopted the form and rhythm of a versified prose 
and lost its appeal and support of all but a very limited 
audience; painting followed the curve of the Cubist extra- 
vagance and espoused monstrosities of shape and suggestion; 
the ideal receded and visible matter of fact was enthroned 
in its place and encouraged an ugly realism and utilitarian- 
ism; in its war against religious obscurantism science almost 
succeeded in slaying religion and the religious spirit. But 
philosophy had become too much a thing of abstractions, 
a seeking for abstract truths in a world of ideas and words 
rather than what it should be, a discovery of the real reality 
of things by which human existence can learn its law and 
aim and the principle of its perfection. Poetry and art had 
become too much cultured pursuits to be ranked among 
the elegance and ornaments of life, concerned with beauty 
of words and forms and imaginations, rather than a concrete 
seeing and significant presentation of truth and “beauty 
and of the living idea and the secret divinity in things con- 
cealed by the sensible appearances of the universe, Religion 
itself had become fixed in dogmas and ceremonies, sects and 
churches and had lost for the most part, except for a few 
individuals, direct contact with the living founts of spiri- 
tuality. A period of negation was necessary. They had to be 
driven back and in upon themselves, nearer to their own 
eternal sources. Now that the stress of negation is past and 
they are raising their heads, we see them seeking for their 
own truth, reviving by virtue of a return upon themselves 
and a new self-discovery. They have learned or are learning 
from the example of science that Truth is the secret of life 
and power and that by finding the truth proper to them- 
selves they must become the ministers of human existence. 
But if science has thus prepared us for an age of wider 
and deeper culture and if in spite of and even partly by its 
materialism it has rendered impossible the return of the true 
materialism, that of the barbarian mentality, it has en- 
couraged more or less indirectly both by its attitude to life 
_and its discoveries another kind of barbarism—for it can 
be called by no other name—that of the industrial, the 
commercial, the economic age which is now progressing to 
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its culmination and its close. This economic barbarism is 
essentially that of the vital man who mistakes the vital being 
for the self and accepts its satisfaction as the first aim of life. 
The characteristic of Life is desire and the instinct of posses- 
sion. Just as the physical barbarian makes the excellence of 
the body and the development of physical force, health and 
prowess his standard and aim, so the vitalistic or economic 
barbarian makes the satisfaction of wants and desires and 
the accumulation of possessions his standard and aim. His 
ideal man is not the cultured or noble or thoughtful or moral 
or religious, but the successful man. To arrive, to succeed, 
to produce, to accumulate, to possess is his existence. The 
accumulation of wealth and more wealth, the adding of 
possessions to possessions, opulence, show, pleasure, a cum- 
brous inartistic luxury, a plethora of convenience, life devoid 
of beauty and nobility, religion vulgarised or coldly forma- 
lised, politics and government turned into a trade and 
profession, enjoyment itself made a business, this is com- 
mercialism. To the natural unredeemed economic man 
beauty is a thing otiose or a nuisance, art and poetry a 
frivolity or an ostentation and a means of advertisement. 
His idea of civilisation is comfort, his idea of morals social 
respectibility, his idea of politics the encouragement of indus- 
try, the opening of markets, exploitation and trade following 
the flag, his idea of religion at best a pictistic formalism or 
the satisfaction of certain vitalistic emotions. He values 
education for its utility in fitting a man for success in a com- 
petitive or, it may be, a socialised industrial existence, science 
for the useful inventions and knowledge, the comforts, the 
conveniences, machinery of production with which it arms 
its power for organisation, regulation, stimulus to production. 
The opulent plutocrat and the successful mammoth capitalist 
and organiser of industry are the supermen of the commercial 
age and the true, if often occult, rulers of its society. 

The essential barbarism of all this is its pursuit of vital 
success, satisfaction, productiveness, accumulation, possession, 
enjoyment, comfort, convenience for their own sake. The 
vital part of the being is an element in the integral human 
existence as much as the physical part; it has its place but 
must not exceed its place. A full and well-appointed life is 


a 
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desirable for man living in society, but on condition that it 
is also a true and beautiful life. Neither the life nor the body 
exist for their own sake, but as vehicle and instrument of a 
good higher than their own. They must be subordinated to 
the superior needs of the mental being, chastened and puri- 
fied by a greater law of truth, good and beauty before they 
can take their proper place in the integrality of human 
perfection. Therefore in a commercial age with its ideal, 
vulgar and barbarous, of success, vitalistic satisfaction, pro- 
ductiveness and possession the soul of man may linger a 
while for certain gains and experiences, but cannot perma- 
nently rest. If it perisisted too long, Life would become clogged 
and perish of its own plethora or burst in its straining to a 
gross expansion. Like the too massive Titan it will collapse 
by its own mass, mole ruest sua.* 

It would seem, therefore, that the mere participation in the 
ordinary benefits of civilisation is not enough to raise a man 
into the mental life proper; a further development, a higher 
elevation is needed. The last generation drew emphatically 
the distinction between the cultured man and the philistine 
and got a fairly clear idea of what was meant by it. Roughly, 
the philistine was for them the man who lives outwardly 
the civilised life, possesses all its paraphernalia, has and 
mouths the current stock of opinions, prejudices, conventions, 
sentiments, but is impervious to ideas, exercises no free in- 
telligence, is innocent of beauty and art, vulgarises everything 
that he touches, religion, ethics, literature, life. The philistine 
is in fact the modern civilised barbarian; he is often the 
half-civilised physical and vital barbarian by his unintelligent 
attachment to the life of the body, the life of the vital needs 
and impulses and the ideal of the merely domestic” and 
economic human animal; but essentially and commonly he 
is the mental barbarian, the average sensational man. That 
is to say, his mental life is that of the lower substratum of 
the mind, the life of the senses, the life of the sensations, the 
life of the emotions, the life of practical conduct—the first 
status of the mental being. In all these he may be very active, 
very vigorous, but he does not govern them by a higher 
light or seek to uplift them to a freer and nobler eminence; 

1 The Human Cycle, ‘Civilisation and Barbarism’, Chapter VIII, pp. 93-96. 
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rather he pulls the higher faculties down to the level of his 
senses, his sensations, his unenlightened and unchastened 
emotions, his gross utilitarian practicality. His aesthetic side 
is little developed; either he cares nothing for beauty or has 
the crudest aesthetic tastes which help to lower and vulgarise 
the general standard of aesthetic creation and the aesthetic 
sense. He is often strong about morals, far more particular 
usually about moral conduct than the man of culture, but 
his moral being is as crude and undeveloped as the rest of 
him; it is conventional, unchastened, unintelligent, a mass of 
likes and dislikes, prejudices and current opinions, attach- 
ment to social conventions and respectabilities and an obscure 
dislike—rooted in the mind of sensations and not in the 
intelligence—of any open defiance or departure from the 
generally accepted standard of conduct. His ethical bent is 
a habit of the sense-mind; it is the morality of the average 
sensational man. He has a reason and the appearance of 
an intelligent will, but they are not his own, they are a part 
of the group-mind, received from his environment; or so 
far as they are his own, merely a practical, sensational, emo- 
tional reason and will, a mechanical repetition of habitual 
notions and rules of conduct, not a play of real thought and 
intelligent determination. His use of them no more makes 
him a developed mental being than the daily movement to 
and from his place of business makes the average Londoner 
a developed physical being or his quotidian contributions to 
the economic life of the country make the bank-clerk a deve- 
loped economic man. He is not mentally active, but mentally 
reactive—a very different matter. 

The philistine is not dead,—quite the contrary, he abounds, 
—but he no longer reigns. The sons of Culture have not exactly 
conquered, but they have got rid of the old Goliath and 
replaced him by a new giant. This is the sensational man who 
has got awakened to the necessity at least of some intelligent 
use of the higher faculties and is trying to be mentally active. 
He has been whipped and censured and educated into that 
activity and he lives besides in a maelstrom of new infor- 
mations, new intellectual fashions, new ideas and new 
movements to which he can no longer be obstinately imper- 
vious. He is open to new ideas, he can catch at them and hurl 
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them about in a rather confused fashion; he can understand, 
or misunderstand ideals, organise to get them carried out 
and even, it would appear, fight and die for them, He knows 
he has to think about ethical problems, social problems, 
problems of science and religion, to welcome new political 
developments, to look with as understanding an eye as he 
can attain to at all the new movements of thought and inquiry 
and action that chase each other across the modern field or 
clash upon it. He is a reader of poetry as well as a devourer 
of fiction and periodical literature,—you will find in him 
perhaps a student of Tagore or an admirer of Whitman; he 
has perhaps no very clear ideas about beauty and aesthetics, 
but he has heard that Art is not altogether unimportant part 
of life. The shadow of this new colossus is everywhere. He is 
the great reading public; the newspapers and weekly and 
monthly reviews are his; fiction and poetry and art are his 
mental caterers, the theatre and the cinema and the radio 
exist for him: science hastens to bring her knowledge and dis- 
coveries to his doors and equip his life with endless machinery; 
politics are shaped in his image. It is he who opposed and 
then brought about the enfranchisement of women, who has 
been evolving syndicalism, anarchism, the war of classes, the 
uprising of labour, waging what we are told are wars of ideas, 
or of cultures,—a ferocious type of conflict made in the very 
image of this new barbarism,—or bringing about in a few 
days Russian revolutions which the century-long efforts and 
sufferings of the intelligentsia failed to achieve. It is his coming 
which has been the precipitative agent for the reshaping of 
the modern world. If a Lenin, a Mussolini, a Hitler have 
achieved their rapid and almost stupefying success, it was 
because this driving force, this quick responsive acting mass 
was there to carry them to victory—a force lacking to their 
less fortunate predecessors. 

The first results of this momentous change have been 
inspiriting to our disire of movement, but a little disconcerting 
to the thinker and to the lover of a high and fine culture; 
for if it has to some extent democratised culture or the sem- 
blance of culture, it does not seem at first sight to have ele- 
vated or strengthened it by this large accession of the half- 
redeemed from below. Nor does the world seem to be guided: 
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any more directly by the reason and intelligent will of her 
best minds than before. Commercialism is still the heart of 
modern civilisation; a sensational activism is still its driving 
force. Modern, education has not in the mass redeemed the 
sensational man; it has only made necessary to him things to 
which he was not formerly accustomed, mental activity and 
occupation, intellectual and even aesthetic sensations, emo- 
tions of idealism. He still lives in the vital substratum, 
but he wants it stimulated from above. He requires an 
army of writers to keep him mentally occupied and provide 
some sort of intellectual pabulum for him; he has a thirst 
for general information of all kinds which he does not care 
or has not time to co-ordinate or assimilate, for popularised 
scientific knowledge, for such new ideas as he can catch, 
provided they are put before him with force or brilliance, 
for mental sensations and excitation of many kinds, for ideals 
which he likes to think of as actuating his conduct and which 
do give it sometimes a certain colour. It is still the activism 
and sensationalism of the crude mental being, but much more 
open and free. And the cultured, the intelligentsia find that 
they can get a hearing from him such as they never had from 
the pure philistine, provided that they can first stimulate or 
amuse him; their ideas have now a chance of getting executed 
such as they never had before. The result has been to cheapen 
thought and art and literature, to make talent and even 
genius run in the grooves of popular success, to put the writer 
and thinker and scientist very much in a position like that 
of the cultured Greek slave in a Roman household where he 
has to work for, please, amuse and instruct his master while 
keeping a careful eye on his tastes and preferences and re- 
peating trickily the manner and the points that have caught 
his fancy. The higher mental life, in a word, has been demo- 
cratised, sensationalised, activised with both good and bad 
results. Through it all the eyes of faith can see perhaps that 
a yet crude but an enormous change has begun. Thought and 
Knowledge, if not yet Beauty, can get a hearing and even 
produce rapidly some large, vague, yet in the end effective 
will for their results; the mass of culture and of men who 
think and strive seriously to appreciate and to know has enor- 
mously increased behind all this surface veil of sensationalism, 
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and even the sensational man has begun to undergo 
a process of transformation. Specially, new methods of edu- 
cation, new principles of society are beginning to come into 
the range of practical possibility which will create perhaps 
one day that as yet unknown phenomenon, a race of men— 
not only a class—who have, to some extent, found and deve- 
loped their mental selves, a cultured humanity.* 


1 Ibid. pp. 104-9. 


II 
SHORT-LIVED GENERALISATIONS OF SCIENCE 


Ir 1s true that Science now affirms an evolutionary terrestrial 
existence: but if the facts with which Science deals are reli- 
able, the generalisations it hazards are short-lived; it holds 
them for some decades or some centuries, then passes to 
another generalisation, another theory of things. This happens 
even in physical Science where the facts are solidly ascer- 
tainable and verifiable by experiment: in psychology,—which 
is relevant here, for the evolution of consciousness comes into 
the picture,—its instability is still greater; it passes there from 
one theory to another before the first is well-founded; indeed, 
several conflicting theories hold the field together. No firm 
metaphysical building can be erected upon these shifting 
quicksands. Heredity upon which Science builds its concept 
of life evolution, is certainly a power, a machinery for keeping 
type or species in unchanged being: the demonstration that 
it is also an instrument for persistent and progressive varia- 
tion is very questionable; its tendency is conservative rather 
than evolutionary,—it seems to accept with difficulty the 
new character that the Life-Force attempts to force upon it. 
All the facts show that a type can vary within its own speci- 
fication of nature, but there is nothing to show that it can 
go beyond it. It has not yet been really established that ape- 
kind developed into man; for it would rather seem that a 
type resembling the ape, but always characteristic of itself 
and not of apehood, developed within its own tendencies 
of nature and became what we know as man, the present 
human being. It is not even established that inferior races 
of man developed out of themselves the superior races; those 
of an inferior organisation and capacity perished, but it has 
not been shown that they left behind the human races of 
today as their descendants: but still such a development 
within the type is imaginable. The progress of Nature from 
‘Matter to Life, from Life to Mind, may be conceded: but 
here is no proof yet that Matter developed into Life or Life- 
energy into Mind-energy; all that can be conceded is that 
nA 2 
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Life has manifested in Matter, Mind in living Matter. For 
there is no sufficient proof that any vegetable species deve- 
loped into an animal existence or that any organisation of 
inanimate matter developed into a living organism. Even 
if it be discovered hereafter that under certain chemical or 
other conditions life makes its appearance, all that will be 
established by this coincidence is that in certain physical 
circumstances life manifests, not that certain chemical condi- 
tions are constituents of life, are its elements or are the evolu- 
tionary cause of a transformation of inanimate into animate 
matter. Here as elsewhere each grade of being exists in itself 
and by itself, is manifested according to its own character 
by its own proper energy, and the gradations above or below 
it are not origins and resultant sequences but only degrees 
in the continuous scale of earth-nature. 

If it be asked, how then did all these various gradations 
and types of being come into existence, it can be answered 
that, fundamentally, they were manifested in Matter by the 
Consciousness-Force in it, by the power of the Real-Idea 
building its own significant forms and types for the indwelling 
Spirit’s cosmic existence: the practical or physical method 
might vary considerably in different grades or stages, although 
a basic similarity of line may be visible; the creative Power 
might use not one but many processes or set many forces 
to act together. In Matter the process is a creation of infinites- 
imals charged with an immense energy, their association by 
design and number, the manifestation of larger infinitesimals 
on that primary basis, the grouping and association of these 
together to found the appearance of sensible objects, earth, 
water, minerals, metals, the whole material kingdom. In 
life also the Consciousness-Force begins with infinitesimal 
forms of vegetable life and infinitesimal animalcules; it creates 
an original plasm and multiplies it, creates the living cell 
as a unit, creates other kinds of minute biological apparatus 
like the seed or the gene, uses always the same method of 
grouping and association so as to build by a various opera- 
tion various living organisms. A constant creation of types 
is visible, but that is no indubitable proof of evolution. The 
types are sometimes distant from each other, sometimes 
closely similar, sometimes identical in basis but different in 
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detail; all are patterns, and such a variation in patterns 
with an identical rudimentary basis for all is the sign of a 
Conscious Force playing with its own Idea and developing 
by it all kinds of possibilities of creation. Animal species in 
coming into birth may begin with a like embryonic or funda- 
mental pattern for all, it may follow out up to a stage certain 
similarities of development on some or all of its lines; there 
may too be species that a two-natured, amphibious, inter- 
mediate between one type and another: but all this need 
not mean that the types developed one from another in an 
evolutionary series. Other forces than hereditary variation 
have been at work in bringing about the appearance of new 
characteristics; there are physical forces such as food, light- 
rays and others that we are only beginning to know, there 
are surely others which we do not yet know; there are at 
work invisible life forces and obscure psychological forces. 
For these subtler powers have to be admitted even in the 
physical evolutionary theory to account for natural selec- 
tion; if the occult or subconscious energy in some types 
answers to the need of the environment, in others remains 
unresponsive and unable to survive, this is clearly the sign 
of a varying life-energy and psychology, of a consciousness 
and a force other than the physical at work making for varia- 
tion in Nature. The problem of the method of operation is 
still too full of obscure and unknown factors for any at present 
possible structure of theory to be definitive. 


1 The Life Divine ‘Man and the Evolution,’ Book II, Part II, Chapter XXIII. 


IV 
SCIENCE 


Sonce, like most mental and external knowledge, gives you 
only truth of process. I would add that it cannot give you even 
the whole truth of process; for you seize some of the ponder- 
ables but miss the all-important imponderables; you get, 
hardly even the how, but the conditions under which things 
happen in Nature. After all the triumphs and marvels of 
Science the explaining principle, the rationale, the signi- 
ficance of the whole is left as dark, as mysterious and even 
more mysterious than ever. The scheme it has built up of 
the evolution not only of this rich and vast and variegated 
material world, but of life and consciousness and mind and 
their workings out of a brute mass of electrons, identical 
and varied only in arrangement and number, is an irrational 
magic more baffling than any of the most mystic imagination 
could conceive. Science in the end lands us in a paradox 
effectuated, an organised and rigidly determined accident, 
an impossibility that has somehow happened,—it has shown 
us a new, a material Maya, aghatana-ghatana-patyasi, very 
clever at bringing about the impossible, a miracle that can- 
not logically be and yet somehow is there actual, irresistibly 
organised, but still irrational and inexplicable. And this is 
evidently because Science has missed something essential; 
it has seen and scrutinised what has happened and in a way 
how it has happened, but it has shut its eyes to something 
that made this impossible possible, something it is there to 
express. There is no fundamental significance in things if 
you miss the Divine Reality; for you remain embedded in a 
huge surface crust of manageable and utilisable appearance. 
It is the magic of the Magician you are trying to analyse, 
but only when you enter into the consciousness of the Magician 
himself can you begin to experience the true origination, 
significance and circles of the Lila. I say ‘begin’ because the 
Divine Reality is not so simple that at the first touch you 
can know all of it or put into a single formula; it is the Infinite 
and opens before you an infinite knowledge to which all 
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Science put together is a bagatelle. But still you do touch 
the essential, the eternal behind things and in the light of 
that all begins to be profoundly luminous, intimately intel- 
ligible.t 


1 The Riddle of the World, pp. 36-38, (1932) Edition 1943. 


V 
NATURE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Tuts preoccupation with life and matter is at the beginning 
right and necessary because the first step that man has to take 
is to know and possess this physical existence as well as he can 
by applying his thought and intelligence to such experience 
of it as his sense-mind can give to him; but this is only a 
preliminary step and, if we stop there, we have made no 
real progress: we are where we were and have gained only 
more physical elbow-room to move about in and more power 
for our mind to establish a relative knowledge and an insuffi- 
cient and precarious mastery and for our life-desire to push 
things about and jostle and hustle around amid the throng 
of physical forces and existences. The utmost widening of a 
physical objective knowledge, even if it embrace the most 
distant solar systems and the deepest layers of the earth 
and sea and most subtle powers of material substance and 
energy, is not the essential gain for us, not the one thing 
which it is most needful for us to acquire. That is why the 
gospel of materialism, in spite of the dazzling triumphs of 
physical Science, proves itself always in the end a vain and 
helpless creed, and that too is why physical Science itself 
with all its achievements, though it may accomplish comfort, 
can never achieve happiness and fullness of being for the 
human race. Our true happiness lies in the true growth of 
our whole being, in a victory throughout the total range 
of our existence, in mastery of the inner as well as more than 
the outer, the hidden as well as the overt nature; our true 
completeness comes not by describing wider circles on the 
plane where we began, but by transcendence. It is for this 
reason that, after the first necessary foundation in life and 
matter, we have to heighten our force of consciousness, deepen, 
widen, subtilise it; we must first liberate our mental selves 
and enter into a freer, finer and nobler play of our mental 
existence, because we are even in our instrumental or expres- 
sive nature predominantly mind and not matter, mental 
much rather than physical beings. That growth into the full 
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mental being is the first transitional movement towards 
human perfection and freedom; it does not actually perfect, 
it does not liberate the soul, but it lifts us one step out of 
the material and vital absorption and prepares the loosening 
of the hold of Ignorance. 

Our gain in becoming more perfect mental beings is that 
we get the possibility of a subtler, higher and wider existence, 
consciousness, force, happiness and delight of being; in pro- 
portion as we rise in the scale of mind, a greater power of 
these things comes to us: our mental consciousness acquires 
for itself at the same time more vision and power and more 
subtlety and plasticity, and we are able to embrace more 
of the vital and physical existence itself, to know it better, 
to use it better, to give it nobler values, a broader range, a 
more sublimated action,—an extended scale, higher issues. 
Man is in his characteristic power of nature a mental being, 
but in the first steps of his emergence he is more of the men- 
talised animal, preoccupied like the animal with his bodily 
existence; he employs his mind for the uses, interests, desires 
of the life and the body, as their servant and minister, not 
yet as their sovereign and master. It is as he grows in mind 
and in proportion as his mind asserts its selfhood and inde- 
pendence against the tyranny of life and matter, that he 
grows in stature. On one side, mind by its emancipation 
controls and illumines the life and physicality; on the other, 
the purely mental aims, occupations, pursuits of knowledge 
begin to get a value. The mind liberated from a lower con- 
trol and preoccupation introduces into life a government, an 
uplifting, a refinement, a finer balance and harmony; the 
vital and physical movements are directed and put into 
order, transformed even as far as they can be by a mental 
agency; they are taught to be instruments of reason and 
obedient to enlightened will, an ethical perception and an 
aesthetic intelligence: the more this can be accomplished, the 
more the race becomes truly human, a race of mental beings.* 


1 The Life Divine, “Towards the Sevenfold Knowledge’, Book II, Part II, 
Chapter XIX, pp. 650-5. 


VI 
SOME REMEDIES 


A ure of unity, mutuality and harmony born of a deeper 
and wider truth of our being is the only truth of life that 
can successfully replace the imperfect mental constructions 
of the past which were a combination of association and 
regulated conflict, an accommodation of egos and interests 
grouped or dovetailed into each other to form a society, a 
consolidation by common general life-motives, a unification 
by the need and the pressure of struggle with outside forces. 
It is such a change and such a reshaping of life for which 
humanity is blindly beginning to seek, now more and more 
with a sense that its very existence depends upon finding 
the way. The evolution of mind working upon life has deve- 
loped an organisation of the activity of mind and use of 
Matter which can no longer be supported by human capacity 
without an inner change. An accommodation of the ego- 
centric human individuality, separative even in association, 
to a system of living which demands unity, perfect mutuality, 
harmony, is imperative. But because the burden which is 
being laid on mankind is too great for the present littleness 
of the human personality and its petty mind and small life- 
instincts, because it cannot operate the needed change, 
because it is using this new apparatus and organisation to 
serve the old infraspiritual and infranational life-self of huma- 
nity, the destiny of the race seems to be heading dangerously, 
as if impatiently and in spite of itself, under the drive of 
the vital ego seized by colossal forces which are on the same 
scale as the huge mechanical organisation of life and scienti- 
fic knowledge which it has evolved, a scale too large for its 
reason and will to handle, into a prolonged confusion and 
perilous crisis and darkness of violent shifting incertitude. 
Even if this turns out to be a passing phase or appearance 
and a tolerable structural accommodation is found which 
will enable mankind to proceed less catastrophically on its 
uncertain journey, this can only be a respite. For the problem 
is fundamental and in putting it evolutionary Nature in 
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man is confronting herself with a critical choice which must 
one day be solved in the true sense if the race is to arrive or 
even to survive. The evolutionary nisus is pushing towards a 
development of the cosmic force in terrestrial life which needs 
a larger mental and vital being to support it, a wider mind, 
a greater, wider, more unconscious unanimised Life-Soul, 
Anima, and that again needs’ an unveiling of the supporting 
Soul and Spiritual Self within to maintain it. 

A rational and scientific formula of the vitalistic and mate- 
rialistic human being and his life, a search for a perfected 
economic society and the democratic cultus of the average 
man are all that the modern mind presents us in this crisis 
as a light for its solution. Whatever the truth supporting 
these ideas, this is clearly not enough to meet the need of a 
humanity which is missioned to evolve beyond itself or, at 
any rate, if it is to live, must evolve far beyond anything 
that it at present is. A life-instinct in the race and in average 
man himself has felt the inadequacy and has been driving 
towards a reversal of values or a discovery of new values 
and a transfer of life to a new foundation. This has taken 
the form of an attempt to find a simple and ready-made 
basis of unity, mutuality, harmony for the common life, to 
enforce it by a suppression of the competitive clash of egos 
and so to arrive at a life of identity for the community in 
place of a life of difference. But to realise these desirable 
ends the means adopted have been the forcible and successful 
materialisation of a few restricted ideas or slogans enthroned 
to the exclusion of all other thought, the suppression of the 
mind of the individual, a mechanised compression of the 
elements of life, a mechanised unity and drive of the life- 
force, a coercion of man by the State, the substitution of 
the communal for the individual ego. The communal ego is 
idealised as the soul of the nation, the race, the community; 
but this is a colossal, and may turn.out to be, a fatal error. 
A forced and imposed unanimity of mind, life, action raised 
to their highest tension under the drive of something which 
is thought to be greater, the collective soul, the collective 
life, is the formula found. But this obscure collective being 
is not the soul or self of the community; it is a life-force that 
rises from the subconscient and, if denied the light of guidance 
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by the reason, can be driven only by dark massive forces 
which are powerful but dangerous for the race because they 
are alien to the conscious evolution of which man is the 
trustee and bearer. It is not in this direction that evolutionary 
Nature has pointed mankind; this is a reversion towards 
something that she had left behind her. 

Another solution that is attempted reposes still on the 
materialistic reason and a unified organisation of the eco- 
nomic life of the race; but the method that is being employed 
is the same, a forced compression and imposed unanimity 
of mind and life and a mechanical organisation of the com- 
munity existence. A unanimity of this kind can only be main- 
tained by a compression of all freedom of thought and life, 
and that must bring about cither the efficient stability of a 
termite civilisation or a drying up of the springs of life and 
a swift or slow decadence. It is through the growth of con- 
sciousness that the collective soul and its life can become 
aware of itself and develop; the free play of mind and life is 
essential for the growth of consciousness: for mind and life 
are the soul’s only instrumentation until a higher instrumen- 
tation develops; they must not be inhibited in their action 
or rendered rigid, unplastic and unprogressive. The diffi- 
culties or disorders engendered by the growth of the indi- 
vidual mind and life cannot be healthily removed by the 
suppression of the individual; the true cure can only be 
achieved by his progression to a greater consciousness in 
which he is fulfilled and perfected. 

An alternative solution is the development of an enlightened 
reason and will of the normal man consenting to a new socia- 
lised life in which he will subordinate his ego for the sake 
of the right arrangement of the life of the community. If 
we enquire how this radical change is to be brought about, 
two agencies seem to be suggested, the agency of a greater 
and better mental knowledge, right ideas, right information, 
right training of the social and civic individual and the agency 
of a new social machinery which will solve everything by 
the magic of the social machine cutting humanity into a 
better pattern. But it has not been found in experience, 
whatever might have once been hoped, that education and 
intellectual training by itself can change man; it only pro- 
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vides the human individual and collective ego with better 
information and a more efficient machinery for its self-affir- 
mation, but leaves it the same unchanged human ego. Nor 
can human mind and life be cut into perfection—even into 
what is.thought to be perfection, a constructed substitute, 
—by any kind of social machinery; matter can be so cut, 
thought can be so cut, but in our human existence matter 
and thought are only instruments for the soul and the life- 
force. Machinery cannot form the soul and life-force into 
standardised shapes; it can at best coerce them, make soul 
and mind inert and stationary and regulate the life’s out- 
ward action; but if this is to be effectively done, coercion 
and compression of the mind and life are indispensable and 
that again either spells unprogressive stability or decadence. 
The reasoning mind with its logical practicality has no other 
way of getting the better of Nature’s ambiguous and com- 
plex movements than a regulation and mechanisation of 
mind and life. If that is done, the soul of humanity will either 
have to recover its freedom and growth by a revolt and a 
destruction of the machine into whose grip it has been cast, 
or escape by a withdrawal into itself and a rejection of life. 
Man’s true way out is to discover his soul and its soul-force 
and instrumentation and replace by it both the mechanisa- 
tion of the mind and the ignorance and disorder of life-nature. 
But there would be little room and freedom for such a move- 
ment of self-discovery and self-effectuation in a closely regu- 
lated and mechanised social existence. 

There is the possibility that in the swing back from a 
mechanistic idea of life and society the human mind may 
seek refuge in a return to the religious idea and a society 
governed or sanctioned by religion. But organised religion, 
though it can provide a means of inner uplift for the indivi- 
dual and preserve in it or behind it a way for his opening to 
spiritual experience, has not changed human life and society; 
it could not do so because, in governing society, it had to 
compromise with the lower parts of life and could not insist 
on the inner change of the whole being; it could insist only 
on a credal adherence, a-formal acceptance of its ethical 
standards and a conformity to institution, ceremony and 
ritual. Religion so conceived can give a religio-ethical colour 
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or surface tinge,—sometimes, if it maintains a strong kernel 
of inner experience, it can generalise to some extent an in- 
complete spiritual tendency; but it does not transform the 
race, it cannot create a new principle of the human existence. 
A total spiritual direction given to the whole life and the 
whole nature can alone lift humanity beyond itself. Another 
possible conception akin to the religious solution is the guid- 
ance of society by men of spiritual attainment, the brother- 
hood or unity of all in the faith or in the discipline, the spiri- 
tualisation of life and society by the taking up of the old 
machinery of life into such a unification or inventing a new 
machinery. This too has been attempted before without 
success; it was the original founding idea of more than one 
religion; but the human ego and vital nature were too strong 
for a religious idea working on the mind and by the mind 
to overcome its resistance. It is only the full emergence of 
the soul, full descent of the native light and power of the 
Spirit and the consequent replacement or transformation 
and uplifting of our insufficient mental and vital nature by 
a spiritual and supramental supernature that can effect this 
evolutionary miracle. 

At first sight this insistence on a radical change of nature 
might seem to put off all the hope of humanity to a distant 
evolutionary future; for the transcendence of our normal 
human nature, a transcendence of our mental, vital and 
physical being, has the appearance of an endeavour too high 
and difficult and at present, for man as he is, impossible. 
Even if it were so, it would still remain the sole possibility 
for the transmutation of life; for to hope for a true change 
of human life without a change of human nature is irrational 
and unspiritual proposition; it is to ask for something un- 
natural, unreal and an impossible miracle. But what is de- 
manded by this change is not something altogether distant, 
alien to our existence and radically impossible; for what has 
to be developed is there in our being and not something 
outside it: what evolutionary Nature presses for, is an awaken- 
ing to the knowledge of self, the discovery of self, the mani- 
festation of the self and spirit within us and the release of 
its self-knowledge, its self-power, its native self-instrumenta- 
tion: It is, besides, a step for which the whole of evolution 
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has been a preparation and which is brought closer at each 
crisis of human destiny when the mental and vital evolution 
of the being touches a point where intellect and vital force 
reach some acme of tension and there is a need either for 
them to collapse, to sink back into a torpor of defeat or a 
repose of unprogressive quiescence or to rend their way 
through the veil against which they are straining. What is 
necessary is that there should be a turn in humanity felt by 
some or many towards the vision of this change, a feeling of 
its imperative need, the sense of its possibility, the will to 
make it possible in themselves and to find the way. That 
trend is not absent and it must increase with the tension of 
the crisis in human world-destiny; the need of an escape or 
„a solution, the feeling that there is no other solution than 
thè spiritual cannot but grow and become more imperative 
under the urgency of critical circumstance. To that call in 
the being there must always be some answer in the Divine 
Reality and in Nature. 

The answer might, indeed, be only individual; it might 
result in a multiplication of spiritualised individuals or even, 
conceivably though not probably, a gnostic individual or 
individuals isolated in the unspiritualised mass of humanity. 
Such isolated realised beings must either withdraw into 
their secret divine kingdom and guard themselves in a spiri- 
tual solitude or act from their inner light on mankind for 
what little can be prepared in such conditions for a happier 
future. The inner change can begin to take shape in a collec- 
tive form only if the gnostic individual finds others who 
have the same kind of inner life as himself and can form 
with them a group with its own autonomous existence or 
else a separate community or order of beings with its own 
inner law of life. It is this need of a separate life with its own 
rule of living adapted to the inner power or motive force 
of the spiritual existence and creating for it its native at- 
mosphere that has expressed itself in the past in the forma- 
tion of the monastic life or in attempts of various kinds at 
a new separate collective living self-governed and other in its 
spiritual principle than the ordinary human life. The monastic 
life is in its nature an association of other-worldly seckers, 
men whose whole attempt is to find and realise in themselves 
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the spiritual reality and who form their common existence 
by rules of living which help them in that endeavour. It is 
not usually an effort to create a new life-formation which 
will exceed the ordinary human society and create a new 
world-order. A religion may hold that eventual prospect 
before it or attempt some first approach to it, or a mental 
idealism may make the same endeavour. But these attempts 
have always been overcome by the persistent inconscience 
and ignorance of our human vital nature; for that nature 
is an obstacle which no mere idealism or incomplete spiritual 
aspiration can change in its recalcitrant mass or permanently 
dominate. Either the endeavour fails by its own imperfection 
or it is invaded by the imperfection of the outside world 
and sinks from the shining height of its aspiration to some- 
thing mixed and inferior on the ordinary human level. A 
common spiritual life meant to express the spiritual and not 
the mental, vital and physical being must found and main- 
tain itself on greater values than the mental, vital, physical 
values of the ordinary human society; if it is not so founded, 
it will be merely the normal human society with a difference. 
An entirely new consciousness in many individuals transform- 
ing their whole being, transforming their mental, vital and 
physical nature-self, is needed for the new life to appear; 
only such a transformation of the general mind, life, body, 
nature can bring into being a new worthwhile ‘collective 
existence. The evolutionary nisus must tend not merely to 
create a new type of mental beings but another order of 
beings who have raised their whole existence from our present 
mentalised animality to a greater spiritual level of the earth- 
nature. 

Any such complete transformation of the earth-life in a 
number of human beings could not establish itself altogether 
at once; even when the turning-point has been reached, the 
decisive line crossed, the new life in its beginnings would 
have to pass through a period of ordeal and arduous deve- 
lopment. A general change from the old consciousness taking 
up the whole life into the spiritual principle would be the 
necessary first step; the preparation for this might be long 
and the transformation itself once begun proceed by stages. 
In the individual it might after a certain point be rapid 
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and even effect itself by a bound, an evolutionary saltus; but 
an individual transformation would not be the creation of 
a new type of beings or a new collective life. One might 
conceive of a number of individuals thus evolving separately 
in the midst of the old life and then joining together to estab- 
lish the nucleus of the new existence. But it is not likely that 
Nature would operate in this fashion, and it would be difficult 
for the individual to arrive at a complete change while still 
enclosed in the life of the lower nature. At a certain stage 
it might be necessary to follow the age-long device of the 
separate community, but with a double purpose, first to 
provide a secure atmosphere, a place and life apart, in which 
the consciousness of the individual might concentrate on its 
evolution in surroundings where all was turned and centred 
towards the one endeavour and, next, when things were 
ready to formulate and develop the new life in those surround- 
ings and in this prepared spiritual atmosphere. It might be 
that, in such a concentration of effort, all the difficulties of 
change would present themselves with a concentrated force; 
for each seeker, carrying in himself the possibilities but also 
the imperfections of a world that has to be transformed, would 
bring in not only his capacities but his difficulties and the 
oppositions of the old nature and, mixed together in the 
restricted circle of a small and close common life, these might 
assume a considerably enhanced force of obstruction which 
would tend to counterbalance the enhanced power and con- 
centration of the forces making for the evolution. This is a 
difficulty that has broken in the past all the efforts of the 
mental man to evolve something better and more true and 
harmonious than the ordinary mental and vital life. But if 
nature is ready and has taken her evolutionary decision or 
if the power of the spirit descending from the higher planes 
is sufficiently :trong, the difficulty would be overcome and 
a first evolutionary formation or formations would be pos- 
sible.+ 


1 The Life Divine, ‘The Divine Life’, Book Two, Part II, Chapter XXVIII, 
pp. 1162-74. 


VII 
OUR IDEAL 


Tue problem of thought, therefore, is to find out the right 
idea and the right way of harmony; to restate the ancient 
and eternal spiritual truth of the Self so that it shall re-embrace, 
permeate, dominate the mental and physical life; to deve- 
lop the most profound and vital methods of psychological 
self-discipline and self-development so that the mental and 
psychical life of man may express the spiritual life through 
the utmost possible expansion of its own richness, power 
and complexity; and to seek for the means and motives by 
which his external life, his society and his institutions may 
remould themselves progressively in the truth of the spirit 
and develop towards the utmost possible harmony of indivi- 
dual freedom and social unity. 

This is our ideal and our search. Throughout the world 
there are plenty of movements inspired by the same drift, 
but there is room for an effort of thought which shall frankly 
acknowledge the problem in its integral complexity and not 
be restrained in the flexibility of its search by attachment to 
any cult, creed or extant system of philosophy. 

The effort involves a quest for Truth that underlies exis- 
tence and the fundamental Law of its self-expression in the 
universe—the work of metaphysical philosophy and reli- 
gious thought; the sounding and harmonising of the psycho- 
logical methods of discipline by which man purifies and 
perfects himself,—the work of psychology, not as it is under- 
stood in Europe, but the deeper practical psychology called 
in India Yoga; and the application of our ideas to the prob- 
lems of man’s social and collective life. 

Philosophy and religious thought must be the beginning 
and the foundation of any such attempt; for they alone go 
behind appearances and processes to the truth of things. The 
attempt to get rid of their supremacy must always be vain. 
Man will always think and generalise and try to penetrate 
behind the apparent fact, for that is the imperative law of 
his awakened consciousness; man will always turn his generali- 
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sations into a religion even though it be only religion of 
positivism or of material Law. Philosophy is the intellectual 
search for the fundamental truth of things, religion is the 
attempt to make the truth dynamic in the soul of man. They 
are essential to each other; a religion that is not the expression 
of philosophic truth, degenerates into superstition and ob- 
scurantism, and a philosophy which. does not dynamise itself 
with religious spirit is a barren light, for it cannot get itself 
practised. Unity for the human race by an inner oneness 
and not only by an external association of interests; the 
resurgence of man out of the merely animal and economic 
life or the merely intellectual and aesthetic into the glories 
of the spiritual existence; the pouring of the power of the 
spirit into the physical mould and mental instrument so 
that man may develop his manhood into that true super- 
manhood which shall exceed our Present state as much as 
this exceeds the animal state from which science tells us that 
we have issued. These three are one for man’s unity and 
man’s self-transcendence can come only by living in the 
Spirit. 


1 Anya, ‘Our Ideal’, Vol. II, pp. 7-9, 1915-16. 
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vill 
THE COMING OF THE SUBJECTIVE AGE 


Tue individualistic age is, then, a radical attempt of man- 
kind to discover the truth and law both of the individual 
being and of the world to which the individual belongs. It 
may begin, as it began in Europe, with the endeavour to 
get back, more especially in the sphere of religion, to the 
original truth which convention has overlaid, defaced or 
distorted; but from that first step it must proceed to others 
and in the end to a general questioning of the foundations 
of thought and practice in all the spheres of human life and 
action. A revolutionary reconstruction of religion, philosophy, 
science, art and society is the last inevitable outcome. It 
proceeds at first by the light of the individual mind and reason, 
by its demand on life and its experience of life; but it must 
go from the individual to the universal. For the effort of 
the individual soon shows him that he cannot securely dis- 
cover the truth and law of his own being without discovering 
some universal law and truth to which he can relate it. Of 
the universe he is a part; in all but his deepest spirit he is 
its subject, a small cell in that tremendous organic mass: 
his substance is drawn from its substance and by the law of 
its life the law of his life is determined and governed. From 
a new view and knowledge of the world must proceed his 
new view and knowledge of himself, of his power and capa- 
city and limitations of his claim on existence and the high 
road and the distant or immediate goal of his individual 
and social destiny. 

In Europe and in modern times this has taken the form of 
a clear and potent physical Science: it has proceeded by 
the discovery of the laws of the physical universe and the 
economic and sociological conditions of human life as deter- 
mined by the physical being of man, his environment, his 
evolutionary history, his physical and vital, his individual 
and collective need. But after a time it must become apparent 
that the knowledge of the physical world is not the whole 
of knowledge; it must appear that man is a mental as well 
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as a physical and vital being and even much more essentially 
mental than physical or vital. Even though his psychology 
is strongly affected and limited by his physical being and 
environment, it is not at its roots determined by them, but 
constantly reacts, subtly determines their action, effects even 
their new-shaping by the force of his psychological demand 
on life, His economic state and social institutions are them- 
selves governed by his psychological demand on the possi- 
bilities, circumstances, tendencies created by the relation 
between the mind and soul of humanity and its life and body. 
Therefore to find the truth of things and the law of his being 
in relation to that truth he must go deeper and fathom the 
subjective secret of himself and things as well as their objective 
forms and surroundings. 

This he may attempt to do for a time by the power of 
the critical and analytic reason which has already carried 
him so far; but not for very long. For in his study of himself 
and the world he cannot but come face to face with the soul 
in himself and the soul in the world and find it to be an entity 

. so profound, so complex, so full of hidden secrets and powers 
that his intellectual reason betrays itself as an insufficient 
light and a fumbling seeker: it is successfully analytical only 
of superficialities and of what lies just behind the superficies. 
The need of a deeper knowledge must then turn him to the 
discovery of new powers and means within himself. He finds 
that he can only know himself entirely by becoming actively 
self-conscious and not merely self-critical, by more and more 
living in his soul and acting out of it rather than floundering 
on surfaces, by putting himself into conscious harmony with 
that which lies behind his superficial mentality and psycho- 
logy and by enlightening his reason and making dynamic 
his action through this deeper light and power to which he 
thus opens. In this process the rationalistic ideal begins to 
subject itself to the ideal of intuitional knowledge and a 
deeper self-awareness; the utilitarian standard gives way to 
the aspiration towards self-consciousness and self-realisation; 
the rule of living according to the manifest laws of physical 
Nature is replaced by the effort towards living according to 
the veiled Law and Will and Power active in the life of the 
world and in the inner and outer life of humanity. 
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All these tendencies, though in a crude, initial and ill- 
developed form, are manifest now in the world and are grow- 
ing from day to day with a significant rapidity. And their 
emergence and greater dominance means the transition 
from the rationalistic and utilitarian period of human deve- 
lopment which individualism has created to a greater subjec- 
tive age of society. The change began by a rapid turning of 
the current of thought into large and profound movements 
contradictory of the old intellectual standards, a swift breaking 
of the old tables. The materialism of the nineteenth century 
gave place first to a novel and profound vitalism which 
has taken various forms from Nietzsche’s theory of the 
Will and Will to Power as the root and law of life to the 
new pluralistic and pragmatic philosophy which is plura- 
listic because it has its eye fixed on life rather than on the 
soul and pragmatic because it seeks to interpret being in 
the terms of force and action rather than of light and know- 
ledge. These tendencies of thought, which had until yesterday 
a profound influence on the life and thought of Europe 
prior to the outbreak of the great War, especially in France 
and Germany, were not a mere superficial recoil from intel- 
lectualism to life and action,—although in their application 
by lesser minds they often assume that aspect; they were an 
attempt to read profoundly and live by the Life-Soul of 
universe and tended to be deeply psychological and subjective 
in their method. From behind them, arising in the void 
created by the discrediting of the old rationalistic intellec+ 
tualism, there had begun to arise a new Intuitionalism, not 
yet clearly aware of its own drive and nature, which seeks 
through the forms and powers of Life for that which is be- 
hind Life and sometimes even lays as yet uncertain hands 
on the sealed doors of the Spirit. : 

The art, music and literature of the world, always a sure 
index of the vital tendencies of the age, have also undergone 
a profound revolution in the direction of an ever-deepening 
subjectivism. The great objective art and literature of the 
past no longer commands the mind of the new age. The 
first tendency was, as in thought so in literature, an increasing 
psychological vitalism which sought to represent penetra- 
tingly the most subtle psychological impulses and tendencies 
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of man as they started to the surface in his emotional, aesthetic 
and vitalistic cravings and activities, Composed with great 
skill and subtlety but without any real insight into the law 
of man’s being, these creations seldom got behind the reverse 
side of our surface emotions, sensation and actions which 
they minutely analysed in their details but without any 
wide or profound light of knowledge; they were perhaps 
more immediately interesting but ordinarily inferior as art 
to the old literature which at least seized firmly and with 
a large and powerful mastery on its province. Often they 
described the malady of Life rather than its health and power, 
or the riot and revolt of its cravings, vehement and therefore 
impotent and unsatisfied, rather than its dynamis of self- 
expression and self-possession. But to this movement which 
reached its highest creative powers in Russia, there succeeded 
a turn towards more truly psychological art, music and 
literature, mental, intuitional, psychic rather than Vitalistic, 
departing in fact from a superficial vitalism as much as its 
predecessor departed from the objective mind of the past. 
This new movement largely aimed, like the new philosophic 
Intuitionalism, at a real rending of the veil, the seizure by 
the human mind of that which does not overtly express 
itself, the touch and penetration into the hidden soul of 
things. Much of it was still infirm, unsubstantial in its grasp 
on what it pursued, rudimentary in its forms, but it initiated 
a decisive departure of the human mind from its old moorings 
and pointed the direction in which it is being piloted on a 
momentous voyage of discovery, the discovery of a new 
world within which must eventually bring about the creation 
of a new world without in life and society. Art and literature 
seem definitely to have taken a turn towards a subjective 
search into what may be called the hidden inside of things 
and away from the rational and objective canon of nature. 
Behind it all the hope of the race lies in those infant and 
as yet subordinate tendencies which carry in them the seed 
of a new subjective and psychic dealing of man with his own 
being, with his fellowmen and with the ordering of his indi- 
vidual and social life. The characteristic note of these ten- 
dencies may be seen in the new ideas about the education 
and upbringing of the child that became strongly current 
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in the pre-war era. Formerly, education was merely a me- 
chanical forcing of the child’s nature into arbitrary grooves 
of training and knowledge in which his individual subjectivity 
was the last thing considered, and his family upbringing 
was a constant repression and compulsory shaping of his 
habits, his thoughts, his character into the mould fixed for 
them by the conventional ideas or individual interests and 
ideals of the teachers and parents. The discovery that edu- 
cation must be a bringing out of the child’s own intellectual 
and moral capacities to their highest possible value and must 
be based on the psychology of child-nature was a step forward 
towards a more healthy because a more subjective system; 
but it still fell short because it still regarded him as an object 
to be handled and moulded by the teacher, to be educated. 
But at least there was a glimmering of the realisation that 
each human being is a self-developing soul and that the 
business of both the parent and teacher is to enable and to 
help the child to educate himself, to develop his own in- 
tellectual, moral, aesthetic and practical capacities and to 
grow freely as an organic being, not to be kneaded and 
pressured into form like an inert plastic material. It is not 
yet realised what this soul is or that the true secret, whether 
with child or man, is to help him to find his deeper self, the 
real psychic entity within. That, if we ever give it a chance 
to come forward, and still more if we call it into the fore- 
ground as ‘the leader of the march set in our front’, will 
itself take up most of the business of education out of our 
hands and develop the capacity of the psychological being 
towards a realisation of its potentialities of which our present 
mechanical view of life and man and external routine methods 
of dealing with them prevent us from having any experience 
or forming any conception. These new educational methods 
are on the straight way to his truer dealing. The closer touch 
attempted with the psychical entity behind the vital and 
physical mentality and an increasing reliance on its possi- 
bilities must lead to the ultimate discovery that man is 
inwardly a soul and a conscious power of the Divine and 
that the evocation of this real man within is the right object 
of education and indeed of all human life if it would find 
and live according to the hidden Truth and deepest law of 
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its own being. This was the knowledge which the ancients 
sought to express through religious and social symbolism, 
and subjectivism is a road of return to the lost knowledge. 
First deepening man’s inner experience, restoring perhaps 
on an unprecedented scale insight and self-knowledge to the 
race, it must end by revolutionising his social and collective 
self-expression. 

Meanwhile the nascent subjectivism preparative of the 
new age has shown itself not so much in the relations of 
individuals or in the dominant ideas and tendencies of social 
development, which are still largely rationalistic and ma- 
terialistic and only vaguely touched by the deeper subjective 
tendency, but in the new collective self-consciousness of man 
in that organic mass of his life which he has most firmly 
developed in the past, the nation. It is here that it has already 
begun to produce powerful results whether as a vitalistic 
or as a psychical subjectivism, and it is here that we shall 
see most clearly what is its actual drift, its deficiencies, its 
dangers as well as the true purpose and conditions of a sub- 
jective age of humanity and the goal towards which the 
social cycle, entering this phase, is intended to arrive in its 
wide revolution.2 


1 The Human Cycle, ‘The Coming of the Subjective Age’, Chapter IV, 
pp. 30-35, 36-38. 


IX 
TYPES AND STAGES OF KNOWLEDGE 


Minp in its first action pursues knowledge with a certain 
curiosity, but turns it mainly to practical experience, to a 
help that enables it to fulfil better and to increase more 
assuredly the first uses and purposes of life. Afterwards it 
evolves a freer use of the intelligence, but there is still a 
dominant turn towards the vital purpose. But the higher 
mind of humanity is no more content with a utilitarian use 
of knowledge as its last word in the secking of the intelligence 
than with a vitalistic and utilitarian turn and demand of 
the ethical being. As in the ethical, so in the intellectual being 
of man there emerges a necessity of knowledge which is no 
longer its utility for life, its need of knowing rightly in order 
to act rightly, to deal successfully and intelligently with the 
world around it, but a necessity of the soul, an imperative 
demand of the inner being. 

The pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowledge is the 
true, the intrinsic dharma of the intellect and not for the sake 
primarily or even necessarily at all for the securing or the 
enlargement of the means of life and success in action. The 
vital kinetic man tends indeed to regard this passion of the 
intellect as a respectable but still rather unpractical and often 
trivial curiosity: as he values ethics for its social effects or 
for its rewards in life, so he values knowledge for its external 
helpfulness; science is great in his eyes because of its inven- 
tions, its increase of comforts and means and appliances: 
his standard in all things is vital efficiency. But in fact Nature 
sees and stirs from the first to a larger and more inward will 
and is moved with a greater purpose, and all seeking for 
knowledge springs from a necessity of the mind, a necessity 
of its nature, and that means a necessity of the soul that is 
here in nature. Its need to know is one with its need to grow, 
and from the eager curiosity of the child upwards to the 
stress of mind of the thinker, scholar, scientist, philosopher, 
the fundamental purpose of Nature, the constant in it, is 
the same. All the time that she seems busy only with main- 
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tenance of her works, with life, with the outerward, 
her secret underlying purpose is other,—it is the evolution 
of that which is hidden within her: for if her first dynamic 
word is life, her greater revealing word is consciousness and 
evolution of life and action as only the means of the evolution 
of consciousness involved in life, the imprisoned soul, the 
Jiva. Action is a means, but knowledge is the sign and the 
growth of the conscious soul is the purpose. Man’s use of the 
intelligence for the pursuit of knowledge is, therefore, that 
which distinguishes him most from other beings and gives 
him his high peculiar place in the scale of existence. His 
passion for knowledge, his first world-knowledge, but after- 
wards self-knowledge and that in which both meet and find 
their common secret, God-knowledge, is the central drift of 
his ideal mind and a greater imperative of his being than 
that of action, though later in laying its complete hold on him, 
greater in the wideness of its reach and greater, too, in its 
effectiveness upon action, in the returns of the world energy 
to his power of truth within him. 

It is when his mind is preparing to disengage itself, its 
pure self of will and intelligence, the radiant head of its 
endeavour from subjection to the vital motive that this im- 
perative of nature, this intrinsic need that creates in the 
mind of man the urge towards knowledge, becomes something 
much greater, becomes instead more and more plainly the 
ideal absolute imperative of the soul emerging from the husks 
and sheaths of ignorance and pushing towards the truth, 
towards the light as the condition of its fulfilment and the 
very call of the Divine upon its being. The lure of an external 
utility ceases to be at all needed as an incentive towards 
knowledge, just as the lure of a vital reward offered now or 
hereafter ceases on the same high level of our ascent to be 
needed as an incentive to virtue, and to attach the importance 
to it under whatever specious colour is even felt to be a 
degradation of the disinterestedness, a fall from the high 
purity of the soul motive. Already even in the outward forms 
of intellectual seeking something of this absoluteness begins 
to be felt and to reign. The scientist pursues his discoveries 
in order that he may know the law and truth of the process 
of the universe and their practical results are only a secondary 
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motive of the enquiring mind and no motive at all to the 
higher scientific intelligence. The philosopher is driven from 
within to search for the ultimate truth of things for the one 
sake of Truth only and all else, but to see the very face of 
Truth, becomes to him, to ‘his absorbing mind and soul of 
knowledge, secondary or of no importance; nothing can be 
allowed to interfere with that one imperative. And there is 
the tendency to the same kind of exclusiveness in the interest 
and the process of this absolute. The thinker is concerned to 
seek out and enforce the truth on himself and the world 
regardless of any effect it may have in disturbing the estab- 
lished bases of life, religion, ethics, society, regardless of any 
other consideration whatsoever; he must express the word of 
Truth whatever its dynamic results on life. All this absolute 
becomes most absolute, this imperative most imperative when 
the inner action surpasses the strong coldness of intellectual 
search and becomes a fiery striving for truth experience, a 
luminous inner truth living, a birth into a new truth con- 
sciousness. The enamoured of light, the sage, the Yogin of 
knowledge, the seer, the Rishi live for knowledge and in know- 
ledge, because it is the absolute of light and truth that they 
seek after and its claim on them is single and absolute. 

The outward rewards and the sufferings of life are small 
things to the higher soul of knowledge in man; even his high 
mind of knowledge will often face all that the world can do 
to afflict it, just as it is ready to make all manner of sacrifices 
in the pursuit and the affirmation of the truth it knows and 
lives for. Bruno burning in the Roman fire, the martyrs of 
all religions suffering and welcoming as witness to the light 
within them torture and persecution, Buddha leaving all to 
discover the dark cause of universal suffering in this world 
of the impermanence and the way of escape into the supreme 
permanence, the ascetic casting away as an illusion life in 
the world and its activities, enjoyments, attractions with the 
one will to enter into the absolute truth and the supreme 
consciousness are witnesses to this imperative of knowledge, 
its extreme examples and exponents. 

As a power for the returns of life the world energy seems 
to attach a more direct importance and give more tangible 
results to knowledge, to the right practical workings of the 
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intelligence than it yields to moral right. In this material 
world it is at least doubtful how far moral good is repaid 
by vital good and moral evil punished by a recoil, but it is 
certain that we do pay very usually for our errors, for stu- 
pidity, for ignorance of the right way of action, for any 
ignoring or misapplication of the laws that govern our psy- 
chical, vital and physical being; it is certain that knowledge 
is a power for life efficiency and success. Intelligence pays its 
way in the material world, guards itself against vital and 
physical suffering, secures its vital rewards more surely than 
moral right and ethical purpose. 

The intention of Nature, the spiritual justification of her 
ways, appears at last in the final turn of her energies leading 
the conscious soul along the lines of truth and knowledge. 
At first she is physical Nature building her firm field accord- 
ing to a base of settled truth and law but determined by a 
subconscious knowledge she does not share with her creatures. 
Next she is Life growing slowly self-conscious, seeking out 
knowledge that she may move seemingly in them along her 
ways and increase at once the complexity and the efficacy 
of her movements, but developing slowly, too, the conscious- 
ness that knowledge must be pursued for a higher and purer 
end, for truth, for satisfaction, as the life expression and as 
the spiritual self-finding of the soul of knowledge. But, last, 
it is that soul itself growing in the truth and light, growing 
into the absolute truth of itself which is its perfection, that 
becomes the law and high end of her energies. And at each 
stage she gives returns according to the development of the 
aim and consciousness of the being. At first there is the return 
of skill and effectual intelligence—and her own need explains 
sufficiently why she gives the rewards of life not, as ethical 
mind in us would have it, to the just, not chiefly to moral 
good, but to the skilful and to the strong, to will and force 
and intelligence,—and then, more and more clearly dis- 
engaged, the return of enlightenment and the satisfaction of 
the mind and the soul in the conscious use and wise direction 
of its powers and capacities and, last of all, the one supreme 
return, the increase of the soul in light, the satisfaction of 
its perfection in knowledge, its birth into the highest con- 
sciousness and the pure fulfilment of its own innate imperative. 
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It is that growth, a divine birth or spiritual self-cxceed- 
ing, its supreme reward, which for the eastern mind has 
always been the highest gain,—the growth out of human 
ignorance into divine self-knowledge.? 


1 Arya, Vol. VII, pp. 344-8. 


x 
SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MATTER 


Taus not any eternal and original law of eternal and original 
Matter, but the nature of the action of cosmic Mind is the cause 
of atomic existence. Matter is a creation, and for its creation 
the infinitesimal, and extreme fragmentation of the Infinite, 
was needed as the starting-point or basis. Ether may and 
does exist as an intangible, almost spiritual support of Matter, 
but as a phenomenon it does not scem, to our present knowledge 
at least, to be materially detectable. Subdivide the visible 
aggregate or the formal atom into essential atoms, break it 
up into the most infinitesimal dust of being, we shall still, 
because of the nature of the Mind and Life that formed 
them, arrive at some utmost atomic existence, unstable per- 
haps but always reconstituting itself in the eternal flux of 
force, phenomenally, and not as a mere unatomic extension 
incapable of contents, Unatomic extension of substance, cx- 
tension which is not an aggregation, coexistence otherwise 
than by distribution in space are realities of pure existence, 
pure substance; they are a knowledge of supermind and a 
principle of its dynamism, not a creative concept of the divid- 
ing Mind, though Mind can become aware of them behind 
its workings. They are the reality underlying Matter, but 
not the phenomenon which we call Matter. Mind, Life, 
Matter itself can be one with that pure existence and con- 
scious extension in their static reality, but not operated by 
that oneness in their dynamic action, self-perception and 
self-formation. 

Therefore we arrive at this truth of Matter that there is a 
conceptive self-extension of being which works itself out in 
the universe as substance or object of consciousness and which 
cosmic Mind and Life in their creative action represent 
through atomic division and aggregation as the thing we 
call Matter. But this Matter, like Mind and Life, is still 
Being or Brahman in its self-creative action. It is a form of 
the force of conscious Being, a form given by Mind and rea- 
lised by Life. It holds within it as its own reality consciousness 
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concealed from itself, involved and absorbed in the result 
of its own self-formation and therefore self-oblivious. And, 
however brute and void of sense it seems to us, it is yet, to 
the secret experience of the consciousness hidden within it, 
delight of being offering itself to this secret consciousness 
as object of sensation in order to tempt that hidden godhead 
out of its secrecy. Being manifest as substance, force of Being 
cast into form, into a figured self-representation of the secret 
self-consciousness, delight offering itself to its own conscious- 
ness as an object,—what is this but Sachchidananda? Matter 
is Sachchidananda represented to His own mental experience 
as a formal basis of objective knowledge, action and delight 
of existence.? 


1 The Life Divine, Book I, Chapter XXIV. 


XI 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Sconce gives us the objective truth of existence and the 
superficial knowledge of our physical and vital being; but 
we feel that there are truths beyond which possibly through 
the cultivation of our subjective being and the enlargement 
of its powers may come to lie more and more open to us. 
When the knowledge of this world is ours, we are irresistibly 
impelled to seek for the knowledge of other states of existence 
beyond, and that is the reason why an age of strong material- 
ism and scepticism is always followed by an age of occultism, 
of mystical creeds, of new religions and profounder seckings 
after the Infinite and the Divine. The knowledge of our 
superficial mentality and the laws of our bodily life is not 
enough; it brings us always to all that mysterious and hidden 
depth of subjective existence below and behind of which 
our surface consciousness is only a fringe or an outer court. 
We come to see that what is present to our physical senses 
is only the material shell of cosmic existence and what is 
obvious in our superficial mentality is only the margin of 
immense continents which lie behind unexplored. To explore 
them must be the work of another knowledge than that of 
physical science or of a superficial psychology. 

Religion is the first attempt of man to get beyond himself 
and beyond the obvious and material facts of his existence. 
Its first essential work is to confirm and make real to him 
his subjective sense of an infinite on which his material and 
mental being depends and the aspiration of his soul to come 
into its presence and live in contact with it. Its function is 
to assure him too of that possibility of which he has always 
dreamed, but of which his ordinary life gives him no assur- 
ance, the possibility of transcending himself and growing out 
of bodily life and mortality into the joy of immortal life and 
spiritual existence. It also confirms in him the sense that 
there are worlds or planes of existence other than that in 
which his lot is now cast, worlds in which this mortality and 
this subjection to evil and suffering are not the natural state, 
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_ but rather bliss of immortality is the eternal condition. Inci- 
dentally, it gives him a rule of mortal life by which he shall 
prepare himself for immortality. He is a soul and not a body 
and his earthly life is a means by which he determines the 
future conditions of his spiritual being. So much is common 
to all religions; beyond this we get from them no assured 
certainty. Their voices vary; some tell us that one life on 
earth is all we have in which to determine our future exis- 
tence, deny the past immortality of the soul and assert only 
its future immortality, threaten it even with the incredible 
dogma of a future of eternal suffering for those who miss 
the right path, while others more large and rational affirm 
successive existences by which the soul grows into the know- 
ledge of the Infinite with a complete assurance for all of 
ultimate arrival and perfection. Some present the Infinite 
to us as a being other than ourselves with whom we can 
have personal relations, others as an impersonal existence 
into which our separate being has to merge; some therefore 
give us as our goal worlds beyond in which we dwell in, 
the presence of the Divine, others a cessation of world-exis- 
tence by immergence in the Infinite, Most invite us to bear 
or to abandon earthly life as a trial or a temporary affliction 
or a vanity and fix our hopes beyond; in some we find a 
vague hint of a future triumph of the spirit, the Divine in 
the body, upon this carth, in the collective life of man, and 
so justify not only the separate hope and aspiration of the 
individual but the united and sympathetic hope and aspira- 
tion of the race. Religion in fact is not knowledge, but a 
faith and aspiration; it is justified indeed both by an imprecise 
intuitive knowledge of large spiritual truths and by the sub- 
jective experience of souls that have risen beyond the ordi- 
nary life, but in itself it only gives us the hope and the faith 
by which we may be induced to aspire to the intimate posses- 
sion of the hidden tracts and the larger realities of the Spirit. 
That we always turn the few distinct truths and the symbols 
of the particular discipline of a religion into hard and fast 
dogmas, is a sign that as yet we are only infants in the spiritual 
knowledge and are yet far from the science of the infinite. 

Yet behind every great religion, behind, that is to say, its 
exoteric side of faith, hope, symbols, scattered truths and 
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limiting dogmas, there is an esoteric side of inner spiritual 
training and illumination by which the hidden truths may 
be known, worked out, possessed. Behind every exoteric religion 
there is an esoteric Yoga, an intuitive knowledge to which 
its faith is the first step, inexpressible realities of which its 
symbols are the figured expression, a deeper sense for its 
scattered truths, mysteries of the higher planes of existence 
of which even its dogmas and superstitions are crude hints 
and indications. What Science does for our knowledge of the 
material world, replacing first appearances and uses by the 
hidden truths and as yet occult powers of its great natural 
forces and in our own minds, beliefs and opinions by verified 
experience and a profounder understanding, Yoga does for 
the higher planes and worlds and possibilities of our being 
which are aimed at by the religions." 


1 Aya, “The Synthesis of Yoga’, Chapter XXXII, pp. 729-32, Vol. III, 
1916-17. 
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XII 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 


AN INTELLECTUAL approach to the highest knowledge, the 
mind’s possession of it, is an indispensable aid to this move- 
ment of Nature in the human being. Ordinarily, on our 
surface, man’s chief instrument of thought and action is the 
reason, the observing, understanding and arranging intellect. 
In any total advance or evolution of the spirit, not only the 
intuition, insight, inner sense, the heart’s devotion, a deep 
and direct life-experience of the things of the spirit have to 
be developed, but the intellect also must be enlightened and 
satisfied; our thinking and reflecting mind must be helped 
to understand, to form a reasoned and systematised idea of 
the goal, the method, the principles of this highest develop- 
ment and activity of our nature and the truth of all that 
lies behind it. Spiritual realisation and experience, an intuitive 
and direct knowledge, a growth of inner consciousness, a growth 
of the soul and of an intimate soul perception, soul vision and a 
soul sense, are indeed the proper means of this evolution: 
but the support of the reflective and critical reason is also 
of great importance; if many can dispense with it, because 
they have a vivid and and direct contact with inner realities 
and are satisfied with experience and insight, yet in the whole 
movement it is indispensable. If the supreme truth is a spiri- 
tual Reality, then the intellect of man needs to know what 
is the nature of that original Truth and the principle of its 
relations to the rest of existence, to ourselves and the universe. 
The intellect is not capable by itself of bringing.us into touch 
with the concrete spiritual reality, but it can help by a formu- 
lation of the truth of the Spirit which explains it to the mind 
and can be applied even in the more direct seeking: this 
help is of a capital importance. 

Our thinking mind is concerned mainly with the statement 
of general spiritual truth, the logic of its absolute and the 
logic of its relativities, how they stand to each other or lead 
to each other, and what are the mental consequences’ of 
the spiritual theorem of existence. But besides this under- 
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standing and intellectual statement which is its principal 
right and share, the intellect seeks to exercise a critical con- 
trol; it may admit the ecstatic or other concrete spiritual 
experiences, but its demand is to know on what sure and 
well-ordered truths of being they are founded. Indeed, with- 
out such a truth known and verifiable, our reason might 
find these experiences insecure and unintelligible, might 
draw back from them as possibly not founded on truth or 
else distrust them in their form, if not in their foundation, 
as affected by an error, even an aberration of the imaginative 
vital mind, the emotions, the nerves or the senses; for these 
might be misled, in their passage or transference from the 
physical and sensible to the invisible, into a pursuit of deceiv- 
ing lights or at least to a misconception of things valid in 
themselves but marred by a wrong or imperfect interpreta- 
tion of what is experienced or a confusion and disorder of 
the true spiritual values. If reason finds itself obliged to 
admit the dynamics of occultism, there too it will be most 
concerned with the truth and right system and real signi- 
ficance of the forces that it sees brought into play; it must 
enquire whether the significance is that which the occultist 
attaches to it or something other and perhaps deeper which 
has been misinterpreted in its essential relations and values 
or not given its true place in the whole of experience. For 
the action of our intellect is primarily the function of under- 
standing, but secondarily critical and finally organising, con- 
trolling and formative. 

The means by which this need can be satisfied and with 
which our nature of mind has provided us is philosophy, 
and in this field it must be a spiritual philosophy. Such sys- 
tems have arisen in numbers in the East; for almost always, 
wherever there has been a considerable spiritual develop- 
ment, there has arisen from it a philosophy justifying it to 
the intellect. The method was at first intuitive seeing and 
intuitive expression, as in the fathomless thought and profound 
language of the Upanishads, but afterwards there was deve- 
loped a critical method, a firm system of dialectics, a logical 
orgariisation. The latter philosophies were an intellectual 
account! or a logical justification of what had been found 


1 e.g, the Gita. 
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by inner realisation; or they provided, themselves, a mental 
ground or a systematised method of realisation and expe- 
rience. In the West where the syncretic tendency of the 
consciousness was replaced by the analytic and separative, 
the spiritual urge and the intellectual reason parted company 
almost at the outset; philosophy ‘took from the first a turn 
towards a purely intellectual and ratiocinative explanation 
of things. Nevertheless, there were systems like the Pytha- 
gorean, Stoic and Epicurean, which were dynamic not only 
for thought but for conduct of life and developed a discipline, 
an effort at inner perfection of the being; this reached a 
higher spiritual plane of knowledge in later Christian or 
Neo-pagan thought structures where East and West met 
together. But later on the intellectualisation became complete 
and the connection of philosophy with life and its energies 
or spirit and its dynamism was either cut or confined to 
the little that the metaphysical idea can impress on life and 
action by an abstract and secondary influence. Religion has 
supported itself in the West not by philosophy but by credal 
theology; sometimes a spiritual philosophy emerges by sheer 
force of individual genius, but it has not been as in the East 
a necessary adjunct to every considerable line of spiritual 
experience and endeavour. It is true that a philosophic deve- 
lopment of spiritual thought is not entirely indispensable; 
for the truths of spirit can be reached more directly and 
completely by intuition and by a concrete inner contact. It 
must also be said that the critical control of the intellect over 
spiritual experience can be hampering and unreliable, for 
it is an inferior light turned upon a field of higher illumina- 
tion; the true controlling power is an inner discrimination, 
a psychic sense and tact, a superior intervention of guidance 
from above or an innate and luminous inner guidance. But 
still this line of development too is necessary, because there 
must be a bridge between the spirit and the intellectual 
reason: the light of a spiritual or at least a spiritualised intelli- 
gence is necessary for the fulness of our total inner evolution, 
and without it, if another deeper guidance is lacking, the 
inner movement may be erratic and undisciplined, turbid 
and mixed with unspiritual elements or one-sided or incom- 
1 e.g., the Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali. 
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plete in its catholicity. For the transformation of the Igno- 
rance intọ the integral Knowledge, the growth in us of a 
spiritual intelligence ready to receive a higher light and 
canalise it for all the parts of our nature is an intermediate 
necessity of great importance. 

But none of these three lines of approach can by themselves 
entirely fulfil the greater and ulterior intention of Nature; 
they cannot create in mental man the spiritual being, unless 
and until they open the door to spiritual experience. It is 
only by an inner realisation of what these approaches are 
seeking after, by an overwhelming experience or by many 
experiences building up an inner change, by a transmutation 
of the consciousness, by a liberation of the spirit from its 
present veil of mind, life and body that there can emerge 
the spiritual being. That is the final line of soul’s progress 
towards which the others are pointing, and when it is ready 
to disengage itself from the preliminary approaches, then the 
real work has begun and the turning point of the change 
is no longer distant. Till then all that the human mental 
being has reached is a familiarity with the idea of things 
beyond him, with the possibility of an other-worldly move- 
ment, with the ideal of some ethical perfection; he may 
have made too some contact with the greater Powers or 
Realities which help his mind or heart or life. A change 
there may be, but not the transmutation of the mental into 
the spiritual being. Religion and its thought and ethics and 
occult mysticism in ancient times produced the priest and 
the sage, the man of piety, the just man, the man of wisdom, 
many high points of mental manhood; but it is only after 
spiritual experience through the heart and mind began that 
we see arise the saint, the prophet, the Rishi, the Yogi, the 
seer, the spiritual sage and the mystic, and it is the religions 
in which these types of spiritual manhood came into being 
that have endured, covered the globe and given mankind 
all its spiritual aspiration and culture. 

When spirituality disengages itself in the consciousness 
and puts on its distinctive character, it is only at first a small 
kernel, a growing tendency, an exceptional light of experience 
amidst the great mass of normal unenlightened human mind, 
vitality, physicality which forms the outer self and engrosses 
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our natural preoccupation. There are tentative beginnings 
and a slow evolution and hesitating emergence. An earlier 
first preliminary form of it creates a certain kind of reli- 
giosity which is not the pure spiritual temperament, but is 
of the nature of mind or life seeking or finding in itself a 
spiritual support or factor; in this stage man is mostly pre- 
occupied with the utilisation of such contacts as he can get 
or construct with what is beyond him to help or serve his 
mental ideas or moral ideals or his vital and physical interests; 
the true turn to some spiritual change has not come. The 
first true formations take the shape of spiritualisation of 
our natural activities, a permeating influence on them or a 
direction: there is a preparatory influence or influx in some 
part or tendency of the mind or life,—a spiritualised turn 
of thought with uplifting illuminations, or a spiritualised 
turn of the emotional or aesthetic being, a spiritualised ethi- 
cal formation in the character, a spiritualised urge in some 
life-action or other dynamic vital movement of the nature. 
An awareness comes perhaps of an inner light, of a guidance 
or a communion, of a greater Control than the mind and 
will to which something in us obeys; but all is not yet recast 
in the mould of that experience. But when these intuitions 
and illuminations grow in insistence and canalise themselves, 
make a strong inner formation and claim to govern the whole 
life and take over the nature, then there begins the spiritual 
formation of the being; there emerges the saint, the devotee, 
the spiritual sage, the seer, the prophet, the servant of God, 
the soldier ‘of the spirit. All these take their stand on one 
part of the natural being lifted up by a spiritual light, power 
or ecstasy. The sage and seer live in the spiritual mind, their 
thought or their vision is governed and moulded by an inner 
or a greater divine light or knowledge; the devotee lives in 
the spiritual aspiration of the heart, its self-offering and its 
seeking; the saint is moved by the awakened psychic being 
in the inner heart grown powerful to govern the emotional 
and the vital being; the others stand in the vital kinetic 
nature driven by a higher spiritual energy and turned by it 
towards an inspired action, a God-given work or mission, 
the service of some divine power, idea or ideal. The last or 
highest emergence is the liberated man who has realised 
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the Self and Spirit within him, entered into the cosmic con- 
sciousness, passed into union with the Eternal and, so far 
as he still accepts life and action, acts by the light and energy 
of the Power within him working through his human instru- 
ments of Nature. The largest formulation of this spiritual 
change and achievement is a total liberation of soul, mind, 
heart and action, a casting of them all into the sense of the 
cosmic Self and the Divine Reality. The spiritual evolution 
of the individual has then found its way and thrown up its 
range of Himalayan eminences and its peaks of highest nature. 
Beyond this height and largeness there opens only the supra- 
mental ascent or the incommunicable Transcendence.? 


a4 “at is the essence of the spiritual ideal and realisation held before us by 
the Gita. 

2 The Life Divine, “The Evolution of The Spiritual Man’, Book II 
Chapter XXIV, pp. 890-8. f oper 


XII 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue first or superficial view which the observing mind takes 
of any object of knowledge is always an illusory view; all 
science, all true knowlédge comes by going behind the super- 
ficies and discovering the inner truth and the hidden law. 
It is not that the thing itself is illusory, but that it is not what 
it superficially appears to be; nor is it that the operations 
and functionings we observe on the surface do not take place, 
but that we cannot find their real motive-power, process, 
relations by the simple study of them as they offer themselves 
to the observing senses.... These material constituents again 
are merely formulations of a Force which we cannot describe 
as material and of which the.senses have no evidence. Yet 
the mind and the senses can live quite satisfied and convinced 
in the world of illusions and accept them as the practical 
truth—for to a certain extent they ‘are the practical truth 
and sufficient for an initial, ordinary and limited activity. 

But only to a certain extent; for there are possibilities of 
a wider life, a more mastering action, a greater practicality 
which can only be achieved by going behind these surfaces 
and utilising a truer knowledge of objects and forces. The 
discovery of the secret operations of Nature leads to a conti- 
gent discovery, the possibility of a farther use of her forces 
to which she herself has not proceeded, not finding them 
necessary for the mere preservation of existence and its ordi- 
nary workings, but has left to man, her mental being, to 
discover and utilise for the amelioration of existence and for 
the development of its possibilities. 

All this is easy to see in the realm of Matter; but mankind 
is not yet entirely ready to recognise the same truth and 
follow up the same principle in the realm of the Mind. It is 
true that psychology has made an advance and has begun 
to improve its method. Formerly, it was a crude, scholastic 
and superficial systematisation of man’s ignorance of himself, 
The surface psychological functionings, will, mind, senses, 
reason, conscience, etc., were arranged in a dry and sterile 
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classification ; their real nature and relation to each other were 
not fathomed nor any use made of them which went beyond 
the limited action. Nature had been found sufficient for a very 
superficial mental and psychic life and for very superficial 
and ordinary workings. Because we do not know ourselves, 
therefore we are unable to ameliorate radically our subjective 
life or develop with mastery, with rapidity, with a sure science 
the hidden possibilities of our mental capacity and our moral 
nature. The new psychology seeks indeed to penetrate behind 
superficial appearances, but it is encumbered by initial 
errors which prevent a profounder knowledge,—the material- 
istic error which bases the study of the mind upon the study 
of the body; the sceptical error which prevents any bold 
and clear-eyed investigation of the hidden profundities of 
our subjective existence; the error of conservative distrust 
and recoil which regards any subjective state or experience 
that departs from the ordinary operations of our mental 
and psychical nature as a morbidity or a hallucination,— 
just as the Middle Ages regarded all new science as magic 
and a diabolical departure from the sane and right limits 
of human capacity; finally, the error of objectivity which 
leads the psychologist to study others from outside instead 
of seeing his true field of knowledge and laboratory of experi- 
ment in himself. Psychology is necessarily a subjective science 
and one must proceed in it from the knowledge of oneself to 
the knowledge of others. 

But whatever the crudities of the new science, it has at 
least taken the first capital step without which there can 
be no true psychological knowledge; it has made the dis- 
covery which is the beginning of self-knowledge and which 
all must make who deeply study the facts of consciousness, 
that our waking and surface existence is only a small part 
of our being and does not yield to us the root and the secret 
of our character, our mentality, or our actions. The sources 
lie deeper. To discover them, to know the nature and the 
processes of the inconscient or subconscient self and, so far 
as is possible, to possess and utilise the secret forces of Nature, 
ought to be the aim of a scientific psychology.... 

Modern psychological experiment and observation have 
proceeded on two different lines which have not yet found 
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their point of meeting. On the one hand, psychology has 
taken for its starting-point the discoveries and the fundamental 
thesis of the physical sciences and has worked as a continua- 
tion of physiology. The physical sciences are the study of 
inconscient Force working in inconscient Matter and a psy- 
chology which accepts this formula as the basis of all exis- 
tence must regard consciousness as a phenomenal result of 
the Inconscient working on the inconscient. Mind is only an 
outcome and as it were a record of nervous reactions. The 
true self is the inconscient; mental action is one of its sub- 
ordinate phenomena, The Inconscient is greater than the 
conscient; it is the god, the magician, the creator whose 
action is far more unerring than the ambitious but blundering 
action of the conscious mentality. ... ` 

The other line of psychological investigation is still frowned 
upon by orthodox science, but it thrives and yields its results 
in spite of the anathema of the doctors. It leads us into by- 
paths of psychical research, hypnotism, mesmerism, occultism 
and all sorts of strange psychological groupings. Certainly, 
there is nothing here of the assured clearness and firmly 
grounded positivism of the physical method. Yet facts emerge 
and with the facts a momentous conclusion,—the conclusion, 
that there is a ‘subliminal’ self behind our superficial waking 
mind, not inconscient but conscient, greater than the waking 
mind, endowed with surprising faculties and capable of 
much surer action and experience, conscient of the superficial 
mind though of it the superficial mind is inconscient, And 
then a question rises. What if there were really no Incon- 
scient at all, but a hidden Consciousness everywhere perfect 
in power and wisdom, of which our mind is the first slow, 
hesitating and imperfect disclosure and into the image of 
which the human mentality is destined progressively to 
grow? It would at least be no less valid a generalisation and 
it would explain all the facts that we now know considerably 
better than the blind and purposeless determinism of the 
materialistic theory. 

In pursuing psychological investigation upon this line we 
shall only be resuming that which had already been done 
by our remote forefathers. For they too, the moment they 
began to observe, to experiment, to look below the surface 
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of things, were compelled to perceive that the surface man 
is only a form and appearance and that the real self is some- 
thing infinitely greater and more profound. They too must 
have passed through the first materialistic stages of science 
and philosophy.... The Vedantic psychology was aware of 
other depths that take us beyond this formula and in relation 
to which the mental being becomes in its turn as superficial 
as is our waking to our subliminal mind. And now once 
more in the revolutions of human thought these depths have 
to be sounded; modern psychology will be led perforce, by 
the compulsion of the truth that it is secking, on the path 
that was followed by the ancient. The new dawn, treading 
the eternal path of the Truth, follows it to the goal of the 
dawns that have gone before,—how many, who shall say ?? 


1 Arya, “The Inconscient’, Vol. I, pp. 112-20, September 1915, 


XIV 
INTUITION 


Aut that our sense-experience tells us, is form and move- 
ment. Forms exist, but with an existence that is not pure, 
rather always mixed, combined, aggregated, relative. When 
we go within ourselves, we may get rid of precise form, but 
we cannot get rid of movement, of change. Motion of matter 
in Space, motion of change in Time scem to be the condition 
of existence. We may say indeed, if we like, that this is exis- 
tence and that the idea of existence in itself corresponds to 
no discoverable reality, At the most in phenomenon of self- 
awareness or behind it, we get sometimes a glimpse of some- 
thing immovable and immutable, something that we vaguely 
perceive or imagine that we are beyond all life and death, 
beyond all change and formation and action. Here is the 
one door in us that sometimes swings open upon the splendour 
of a truth beyond and, before it shuts again, allows a ray 
to touch us,—a luminous intimation which, if we have the 
strength and firmness, we may hold to in our faith and make 
a starting-point for another play of consciousness than that 
of the sense-mind, for the play of Intuition. 

For if we examine carefully, we shall find that Intuition 
is our first teacher. Intuition always stands veiled behind 
our mental operations. Intuition brings to man those brilliant 
messages from the Unknown which are the beginnings of 
his higher knowledge. Reason only comes in afterwards to 
see what profit it can have of the shining harvest. Intuition 
gives us that idea of something behind and beyond all that 
we know and seem to be which Pursues man always in con- 
tradiction of his lower reason and all his normal experience 
and impels him to formulate that formless perception in 
the more positive ideas of God, Immortality, Heaven and 
the rest by which we strive to express it to the mind. For 
Intuition is as strong as Nature herself from whose very 
soul it has sprung and cares nothing for the contradictions 
of reason or the denials of experience. It knows what is because 
it is, because itself it is of that and has come from that, and 
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will not yield it to the judgment of what merely becomes 
and appears. What the Intuition tells us of, is not so much 
Existence as the Existent, for it proceeds from that one point of 
light in us which gives it its advantage, that sometimes opened 
door in our own self-awareness. Ancient Vedanta seized this 
message of Intuition and formulated it in the three great decla- 
rations of the Upanishads, ‘I am He’, ‘Thou art That, O 
Swetaketu’, ‘All this is the Brahman; this Self is the Brahman’, 
But Intuition by the very nature of its action in man, 
working as it does from behind the veil, active principally 
in his more unenlightened, less articulate parts, served in 
front of the veil, in the narrow light which is our waking 
consciousness, only by instruments that are unable fully to 
assimilate its messagées,—Intuition is unable to give us the 
truth in that ordered and articulated form which our nature 
demands. Before it could effect any such completeness of 
direct knowledge in us, it would have to organise itself in 
our surface being and take possession there of the leading 
part. But in our surface being it is not the Intuition, it is 
the Reason which is organised and helps us to order our 
perceptions, thoughts and actions. Therefore the age of 
intuitive knowledge, represented by the early Vedantic 
thinking of the Upanishads, had to give place to the age 
of the rational knowledge; inspired Scripture made room 
for metaphysical philosophy, even as afterwards metaphysical 
philosophy had to give place to experimental Science. Intui- 
tive thought which is a messenger from the superconscient 
and therefore our highest faculty, was supplanted by the 
pure reason which is only a sort of deputy and belongs to 
the middle heights of our being; pure reason in its turn was 
supplanted for a time by the mixed action of the reason 
which lives on our plains and lower elevations and does 
not in its view exceed the horizon of the experience that 
the physical mind and senses or such aids as we can invent 
for them can bring to us. And this process which seems to 
be a descent, is really a circle of progress. For in each case 
the lower faculty is compelled to take up as much as it can 
assimilate of what the higher had already given and to attempt 
to re-establish it by its own methods. By the attempt it is 
itself enlarged in its scope and arrives eventually at a more 
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supple and a more ample self-accommodation to the higher 
faculties. Without this succession and attempt to separate 
assimilation we should be obliged to remain under the exclu- 
sive domination of a part of our nature while the rest remained 
either depressed and unduly subjected or separate in its 
field and therefore poor in its development. With this suc- 
cession and separate attempt the balance is righted; a more 
complete harmony of our parts of knowledge is prepared. 
We see this succession in the Upanishads and the subse- 
quent Indian philosophies. The sages of the Veda and Vedanta 
relied entirely upon intuition and spiritual experience. It is 
by an error that scholars sometimes speak of the great debates 
or discussions in the Upanishads. Wherever there is the 
appearance of a controversy, it is not by discussion, by dia- 
lectics or the use of logical reasoning that it proceeds, but 
by a comparison of intuitions and experiences in which the 
less luminous gives place to the more luminous, the narrower, 
faultier or less essential to the more comprehensive, more 
perfect, more essential. The question asked by one thinker 
of another is ‘what dost thou know?’, not ‘what does thou 
think?’ nor ‘to what conclusions has thy reasoning arrived?’ 
Nowhere in the Upanishads do we find any trace of logical 
reasoning urged in support of the truths of Vedanta. Intui- 
tion, the sages seem to have held, must be corrected by a 
more perfect intuition; logical reasoning cannot be its judge. 
And yet the human reason demands its own method of 
satisfaction. Therefore when the age of rationalistic specula- 
tion began, Indian philosophers, respectful of the heritage 
of the past, adopted a double attitude towards the Truth 
they sought. They recognised in the Sruti, the earlier results 
of Intuition or, as they preferred to call it, of inspired Revela- 
tion, an authority superior to Reason. But at the same time 
they started from Reason and tested the results it gave them, 
holding only those conclusions to be valid which were sup- 
ported by the supreme authority. In this way they avoided 
to a certain extent the besetting sin of metaphysics, the ten- 
dency to battle in the clouds because it deals with words 
as if they were imperative facts instead of symbols which 
have always to be carefully scrutinised and brought back 
constantly to the sense of that which they represent. Their 
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speculations tended at first to keep near at the centre to 
the highest and profoundest experience and proceeded with 
the united consent of the two great authorities, Reason and 
Intuition. Nevertheless, the natural trend of Reason to assert 
its Own supremacy triumphed in effect over the theory of 
its subordination. Hence the rise of conflicting schools each 
of which founded itself in theory on the Veda and used its 
texts as a weapon against the others. For Intuition sees things 
in the whole, in the large and details only as sides of the 
indivisible whole; its tendency is towards synthesis and the 
unity of knowledge. Reason, on the contrary, proceeds by 
analysis and division and assembles its facts to form a whole; 
but in the assemblage so formed there are opposites, anomalies, 
logical incompatibilities, and the natural tendency of Reason 
is to affirm some and to negate others which conflict with 
its chosen conclusions so that it may form a flawlessly logical 

` system. The unity of the first intuitional knowledge was thus 
broken up and the ingenuity of the logician was always able 
to discover devices, methods of interpretation, standards of 
varying value by which inconvenient texts of the Scripture 
could be practically annulled and entire freedom acquired 
for their metaphysical speculation. 

Nevertheless, the main conceptions of the earlier Vedanta 
remained in parts in the various philosophical systems and 
efforts were made from time to time to recombine them into 
some image of the old catholicity and unity of intuitional 
thought. And behind the thought of all, variously presented, 
survived as the fundamental conception, Purusha, Atman 
or Sad Brahman, the pure Existent of the Upanishads, often 
rationalised into an idea of psychological state, but still 
carrying something of its old burden of inexpressible reality. 
What may be the relation of the movement of becoming 
which is what we call the world to this absolute Unity and 
how the ego, whether generated by the movement or cause 
of the movement, can return to that true Self, Divinity or 
Reality declared by the Vedanta, these were the questions 
speculative and practical which have always occupied the 
thought of India.t 


lee Divine, “The Methods of Vedantic Knowledge’, Book I, Chapter V, 
pp- sts 


XV 
ORIGIN OF VALUES 


Tue first emergence from the Inconscient is Matter, and in 
Matter it would seem that falsehood and evil cannot exist, 
because both are created by a divided and ignorant surface 
consciousness and its reactions. There is no such active surface 
organisation of consciousness, no such reactions in material 
forces or objects: whatever indwelling secret consciousness 
there may be in them seems to be one, undifferentiated, mute; 
inertly inherent and intrinsic in the Energy that constitutes 
the object, it effectualises and maintains the form by the 
silent occult Idea in it, but is otherwise self-rapt in the form 
of energy it has created, uncommunicating and inexpressive. 
Even if it differentiates itself according to the form of Matter 
in a corresponding form of self-being, rupam rupam pratirupo 
babhuva, there is no psychological organisation, no system of 
conscious actions or reactions. It is only by contact with 
conscious being that material objects exercise powers or in- 
fluences which can be called good or evil: but that good or 
evil is determined by the contacted being’s sense of help or 
harm, of benefit or injury from them; these values do not 
belong to the material object but to some force that uses it 
or they are created by the consciousness that contacts it. 
Fire warms a man or burns him, but that is as involuntarily 
he meets it or vuluntarily uses it; a medicinal herb cures or 
a poison kills, but the value of good or evil is brought into 
action by the user: it is to be observed too that a poison can 
cure as well as kill, a medicine kill or harm as well as cure 
or benefit. The world of pure Matter is neutral, irresponsible; 
these values insisted on by the human being do not exist in 
Material Nature: as a superior Nature transcends the duality 
of good and evil, so this inferior Nature falls below it. The 
question may begin to assume a different aspect if we go 
behind physical knowledge and accept the conclusions of 
an occult inquiry,—for here we are told that there are con- 
scious influences that attach themselves to objects and these 
can be good or evil; but it might still be held that this does 
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not affect the neutrality of the object which does not act 
by an individualised consciousness but only as it is utilised 
for good or for evil or for both together: the duality of good 
and evil is not native to the material principle, it is absent 
from the world of Matter. 

The duality begins with conscious life and emerges fully 
with the development of mind in life; the vital mind, the 
mind of desire and sensation, is the creator of the sense of 
evil and of the fact of evil. Moreover, in animal life, the fact of 
evil is there, the evil of suffering and the sense of suffering, 
the evil of violence and cruelty and strife and deception, but 
the sense of moral evil is absent; in animal life there is no 
duality of sin or virtue, all action is neutral and permissible 
for the preservation of life and its maintenance and for the 
satisfaction of the life-instincts. The sensational values of 
good and evil are inherent in the form of pain and pleasure, 
vital satisfaction and vital frustration, but the mental idea, 
the moral response of the mind to these values are a creation 
of the human being. It does not follow, as might be hastily 
inferred, that they are unrealities, mental constructions only, 
and that the only true way to receive the activities of Nature 
is either a neutral indifference or an equal acceptance or, 
intellectually, an admission of all that she may do as a divine 
or a natural law in which everything is impartially admissible. 
That is indeed one side of the truth: there is an infrarational 
truth of Life and Matter which is impartial and neutral and 
admits all things as facts of Nature and serviceable for the 
creation, preservation or destruction of life, three necessary 
movements of the universal Energy which are all connectedly 
indispensable and, each in its own place, of equal value. 
There is too a truth of the detached reason which can look 
on all that is thus admitted by Nature as serviceable to her 
processes in life and matter and observe everything that is 
with an unmoved neutral impartiality and acceptance; this 
is a philosophic and scientific reason that witnesses and secks 
to understand but considers it futile to judge the activities 
of the cosmic Energy. There is too a suprarational truth 
formulating itself in spiritual experience which can observe 
the play of universal possibility, accept all impartially as 
the true and natural features and consequences of a world 
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of ignorance and inconscience or admit all with calm and 
compassion as a part of the divine working, but, while it 
awaits the awakening of a higher consciousness and knowledge 
as the sole escape from what presents itself as evil, is ready 
with help and intervention where that is truly helpful and 
possible. But, nonetheless, there is also this other middle 
truth of consciousness which awakens us to the values of 
good and evil and the appreciation of their necessity and 
importance; this awakening, whatever may be the sanction 
or the validity of its particular judgments, is one of the indis- 
pensable steps in the process of evolutionary Nature. 

But from what then does this awakening proceed? What 
is it in the human being that originates and gives its power 
and place to the sense of good and evil? If we regard only 
the process, we may agree that it is the vital mind that makes 
the distinction. Its first valuation is sensational and individual, 
—all that is pleasant, helpful, beneficial to the life-ego is 
good, all that is unpleasant, malefic, injurious or destructive 
is evil. Its next valuation is utilitarian and social: all that 
is considered helpful to the associated life, all that it demands 
from the individual in order to remain in association and 
to regulate association for the best maintenance, satisfaction, 
development, good order of the associated life and its units, 
is good; all that has in the view of the society a contrary 
effect or tendency is evil. But thinking mind then comes in 
with its own valuation and strives to find out an intellectual 
basis, an idea of law or principle, rational or cosmic, a law 
of Karma perhaps or an ethical system founded on reason 
or on an aesthetic, emotional or hedonistic basis. Religion 
brings in her sanctions; there is a word or law of God that 
enjoins righteousness even though Nature permits or stimu- 
lates its opposite,—or perhaps Truth and Righteousness are 
themselves God and there is no other Divinity. But, behind 
all this practical or rational enforcement of the human ethical 
instinct, there is a feeling that there is something deeper: 
all these standards are either too narrow and rigid or complex 
and confused, uncertain, subject to alteration by a mental 
or a vital change or evolution; yet it is felt that there is a 
deeper abiding truth and something within us that can have 
the intuition of that truth,—in other words, that the real 
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sanction is inward, spiritual and psychic. The traditional 
account of this inner witness is conscience, a power of percep- 
tion in us half mental, half intuitive; but this is something 
superficial, constructed, unreliable: there is certainly within 
us, though less easily active, more masked by surface elements, 
a deeper spiritual sense, the soul’s discernment, an inborn 
light within our nature. 

What then is this spiritual or psychic witness or what is 
to it the value of the sense of good and evil? It may be main- 
tained that the one use of the sense of sin and evil is that the 
embodied being may become aware of the nature of this 
world of inconscience and ignorance, awake to a knowledge 
of its evil and suffering and the relative nature of its good 
and happiness and turn away from it to that which is abso- 
lute. Or else its spiritual use may be to purify the nature by 
the pursuit of good and the negation of evil until it is ready 
to perceive the supreme good and turn from the world towards 
God, or, as in the Buddhistic ethical insistence, it may serve 
to prepare the dissolution of the ignorant ego-complex and 
the escape from personality and suffering. But also it may be 
that this awakening is a spiritual necessity of the evolution 
itself, a step towards the growth of the being out of the Igno- 
rance into the truth of the divine unity and the evolution 
of a divine consciousness and a divine being. For much more 
than the mind or life which can turn either to good or to 
evil, it is the soul-personality, the psychic being, which insists 
on the distinction, though in a larger sense than the mere 
moral difference. It is the soul in us which turns always 
towards Truth, Good and Beauty, because it is by these 
things that it itself grows in stature; the rest, their opposites, 
are a necessary part of experience, but have to be outgrown 
in the spiritual increase of the being. The fundamental psychic 
entity in us has the delight of life and all experience as part 
of the progressive manifestation of the spirit, but the very 
principle of its delight of life is to gather out of all contacts 
and happenings, their secret divine sense and essence, a divine 
use and purpose so that by experience our mind and life 
may grow out of the Inconscience towards a supreme con- 
sciousness, out of the divisions of the Ignorance towards an 
integralising consciousness and knowledge. It is there for 
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that and it pursues from life to life its ever-increasing upward 
tendency and insistence; the growth of the soul is a growth 
out of darkness into light, out of falsehood into truth, out 
of suffering into its own supreme and universal Ananda. 
The soul’s perception of good and evil may not coincide 
with the mind’s artificial standards, but it has a deeper 
sense, a sure discrimination of what points to the higher 
Light and what points away from it. It is true that as the 
inferior light is below good and evil, so the superior spiritual 
light is beyond good and evil; but this is not in the sense of 
admitting all things with an impartial neutrality or of obey- 
ing equally the impulses of good and evil, but in the sense 
that a higher law of being intervenes in which there is no 
longer any place or utility for these values. There is a self- 
law of supreme Truth which is above all standards; there 
is a supreme and universal Good inherent, intrinsic, self- 
existent, self-aware, self-moved and determined, infinitely 
plastic with the pure plasticity of the luminous consciousness 
of the supreme Infinite.+ 


a TA een z 
p a Life Divine, “Origins of Falsehood and Evil”, Book II, Part I, Chap- 


XVI 
ETHICS 


Ir 1s in our ethical being that this truest truth of practical 
life, its real and highest practicality becomes most readily 
apparent. It is true that the rational man has tried to reduce 
the ethical life like all the rest to a matter of reason, to deter- 
mine its nature, its law, its practical action by some principle 
of reason, by some law of reason. He has never really succeeded 
and he never can really succeed: his appearances of success 
are mere pretences of the intellect building elegant and empty 
constructions with words and ideas, mere conventions of 
logic and vamped-up synthesis, in sum, pretentious failures 
which break down at the first strenuous touch of reality. 
Such was that extraordinary system of utilitarian ethics 
discovered in the nineteenth century—the great century of 
science and reason and utility—by one of its most positive 
and systematic minds and now deservedly discredited. 
Happily we need only smile at its shallow pretentious errors, 
its substitution of a practical, outward and occasional test 
for the inner, subjective and absolute motive of ethics, its 
reduction of ethical action to an impossibly scientific and 
quite impracticable jugglery of moral mathematics, attractive 
enough to the reasoning and logical mind, quite false and 
alien to the whole instinct and intuition of the ethical being. 
Equally false and impracticable are other attempts of the 
reason to account for and regulate its principle and pheno- 
mena,—the hedonistic theory which refers all virtue to the 
pleasure and satisfaction of the mind in good or the sociolo- 
gical which supposed ethics to be no more than a system of 
formulas, of conduct generated from the social sense and a 
ruled direction of the social impulses and would regulate 
its action by that insufficient standard. The ethical being 
escapes from all these formulas: it is a law to itself and finds 
its principle in its own eternal nature which is not in its 
essential character a growth of evolving mind, even though 
it may seem to be that in its earthly history, but a light from 
the ideal, a reflection in man of the Divine. 
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Not that all these errors have not each of them a truth 
behind their false constructions; for all errors of the human 
reason are false representations, a wrong building, effective 
misconstructions of the truth or of a side or a part of the 
truth. Utility is a fundamental principle of existence and 
all fundamental principles of existence are in the end one; 
therefore it is true that the highest good is also the highest 
utility. It is true also that, not any balance of the greatest 
good of the greatest number, but simply the good of others 
and most widely the good of all is one ideal aim of our out- 
going ethical practice; it is that which the ethical man would 
like to effect, if he could only find the way and be always 
sure what is the real good of all. But this does not help to 
regulate our ethical practice, nor does it supply us with its 
inner principle whether of being or of action, but only pro- 
duces one of the many considerations by which we can feel 
our way along the road which is so difficult to travel. Good, 
not utility, must be the principle and standard of good; 
otherwise we fall into the hands of that dangerous pretender 
expediency, whose whole method is alien to the ethical. 
Moreover, the standard of utility, the judgment of utility, 
its spirit, its form, its application must vary with the indi- 
vidual nature, the habit of mind, the outlook on the world. 
Here there can be no reliable general law to which all can 
subscribe, no set of large governing principles such as it is 
sought to supply to our conduct by true ethics. Nor can 
ethics at all or ever be a matter of calculation, There is only 
one safe rule for the ethical man, to stick to his principle of 
good, his instinct for good, his vision of good, his intuition 
of good and to govern by that his conduct. He may err, but 
he will be on his right road in spite of all stumblings, because 
he will be faithful to the law of his nature. The saying of the 
Gita is always true; better is the law of one’s own nature 
though ill-performed, dangerous is an alien law however 
spaciously superior it may seem to our reason. But the law 
of nature of the ethical being is the pursuit of good; it can 
never be the pursuit of utility. 

Neither is its law the pursuit of pleasure high or base, nor 
self-satisfaction of any kind, however subtle or even spiritual. 
It is true, here too, that the highest good is both in its nature 
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and inner effect the highest bliss. Ananda, delight of being, 
is the spring of all existence and that to which it tends and 
for which it seeks openly or covertly in all its activities. It 
is true too that in virtue growing, in good accomplished there 
is a great pleasure and that the seeking for it may well be 
always there as a subconscient motive to the pursuit of 
virtue. But for practical purposes this is a side aspect of the 
matter; it does not constitute pleasure into a test or 
standard of virtue. On the contrary, virtue comes to the 
natural man by a struggle with his pleasure-secking nature 
and is often a deliberate embracing of pain, an edification 
of strength by suffering. We do not embrace that pain and 
struggle for the pleasure of the pain and the pleasure of the 
struggle; for that higher strenuous delight, though it is felt 
by the secret spirit in us, is not usually or not at first conscious 
in the conscient normal part of our being which is the field 
of the struggle. The action of the ethical man is not motivated 
by even an inner pleasure, but by a call of his being, the 
necessity of an ideal, the figure of an absolute standard, a 
law of the Divine. 

In the outward history of our ascent this does not at first 
appear clearly, does not appear perhaps at all: there the 
evolution of man in society may seem to be the determining 
cause of his ethical evolution. For ethics only begins by the 
demand upon him of something other than his personal 
preference, vital pleasure or material self-interest; and this 
demand seems at first to work on him through the necessity 
of his relations with others, by the exigencies of his social 
existence: but that this is not the core of the matter is shown 
by the fact that the ethical demand does not always square 
with the social demand, nor the ethical standard always 
coincide with the social standard. On the contrary, the ethical 
man is often called upon to reject and do battle with the 
social demand, to break, to move away from, to reverse the 
social standard. His relations with others and his relations 
with himself are both of them the occasions of his ethical 
growth; but that which determines his ethical being is his 
relations with God, the urge of the Divine upon him whether 
concealed in his nature or conscious in his higher self or 
inner genius. He obeys an inner ideal, not an outer standard; 
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he answers to a divine law in his being, not to a social claim 
or a collective necessity. The ethical imperative comes not 
from around, but from within him and above him. 

It has been felt and said from of old that the laws of right, 
the laws of perfect conduct are the laws of the gods, eternal 
beyond, laws that man is conscious of and summoned to 
obey. The age of reason has scouted this summary account 
of the matter as a superstition or a poetical imagination which 
the nature and history of the world contradict. But still 
there is a truth in this ancient superstition or imagination 
which the rational denial of it misses and the rational con- 
firmations of it, whether Kant’s categorical imperative or 
another, do not altogether restore. If man’s conscience is a 
creation of his evolving nature, if his conceptions of ethical 
law are mutable and depend on his stage of evolution, yet 
at the root of them there is something constant in all their 
mutations which lies at the very roots of his own nature and 
of world-nature. And if Nature in man and the world is in 
its beginning infra-ethical as well as infrarational, yet in 
that infra-ethical there is something which becomes in the 
human plane of being the ethical, and that supra-ethical is 
itself a consummation of the ethical and cannot be reached 
by any who have not trod the long ethical road. Below 
hides that secret of good in all things which the human 
being approaches and tries to deliver partially through 
ethical instinct and ethical idea; above is hidden the eternal 
Good which exceeds our partial and fragmentary ethical 
conceptions. 

Our ethical impulses and activities begin like all the rest 
in the infrarational and take their rise from the subconscient. 
They arise as an instinct of right, an instinct of obedience 
to an understood law, an instinct of self-giving in labour, an 
instinct of sacrifice and self-sacrifice, an instinct of love, of 
self-subordination and of solidarity with others: Man obeys 
the law at first without any inquiry into the why and the 
wherefore; he does not seek for it a sanction in the reason. 
His first thought is that it is a law created by higher powers 
than himself and his race and he says with the ancient poet 
that he knows not whence these laws sprang, but only that 
they are and endure and cannot with impunity be violated. 
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What the instincts and inpulses seek after, the reason labours 
to make us understand, so that the will may come to use the 
ethical impulses intelligently and turn the instincts into 
ethical ideas. It corrects man’s crude and often erring mis- 
prisions of the ethical instinct, separates and purifies his 
confused associations, shows as best it can the relations of 
his often clashing moral ideals, tries to arbitrate and com- 
promise between their conflicting claims, arranges a system 
and many-sided rule of ethical action. And all this is well, a 
necessary stage of our advance; but in the end these ethical 
ideas and this intelligent ethical will which it has tried to 
train to its control, escape from its hold and soar up beyond 
its province. Always, evén when enduring its rein and curb, 
they have that inborn tendency. 

For the ethical being like the rest is a growth and a seeking 
towards the absolute, the divine, which can only be attained 
securely in the suprarational. It seeks after an absolute purity, 
an absolute right, an absolute truth, an absolute strength, 
an absolute love and self-giving, and it is most satisfied when 
it can get them in absolute measure, without limit, curb or 
compromise, divinely, infinitely, in a sort of godhead and 
transfiguration of the ethical being. The reason is chiefly 
concerned with what it best understands, the apparent process, 
the machinery, the outward act, its result and effect, its 
circumstance, occasion and motive; by these it judges the 
morality of the action and the morality of the doer. But the 
developed ethical being knows instinctively that it is an inner 
something which it seeks and the outward act is only a means 
of bringing out and manifesting within ourselves by its psy- 
chological effects that inner absolute and eternal entity. The 
value of our actions lies not so much in their apparent nature 
and outward result as in their help towards the growth of 
the Divine within us. It is difficult, even impossible to justify 
upon outward grounds the absolute justice, absolute right, 
absolute purity, love or selflessness of an action or course of 
action; for action is always relative, it is mixed and uncertain 
in its results perplexed in its occasions. But it is possible to 
relate the inner being to the eternal and absolute good, to 
make our sense and will full of it so as to act out of its impul- 
sion or its intuitions and inspirations. That is what the ethical 
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being labours towards and the higher ethical man increasingly 
attains to in his inner efforts. 

In fact ethics is not in its essence a calculation of good and 
evil in the action or a laboured effort to be blameless according 
to the standards of the world,—those are only crude ap- 
pearances,—it is an attempt to grow into the divine nature. 
Its parts of purity are an aspiration towards the inalienable 
purity of God’s being; its parts of truth and right are a seeking 
after conscious unity with the law of the divine knowledge 
and will; its parts of sympathy and charity are a movement 
towards the infinity and universality of the divine love; its 
parts of strength and manhood are an edification of the divine 
strength and power. That is the heart of its meaning. Its high 
fulfilment comes when the being of the man undergoes this 
transfiguration; then it is not his actions that standardise 
his nature but his nature that gives value to his actions; then 
he is no longer laboriously virtuous, artificially moral, but 
naturally divine. Actively, too, he is fulfilled and consummated 
when he is not led or moved either by the infrarational im- 
pulses or the rational intelligence and will, but inspired and 
piloted by the divine knowledge and will made conscious in 
his nature. And that can only be done, first by communication 
of the truth of these things through the intuitive mind as it 
purifies itself progressively from the invasion of egoism, self- 
interest, desire, passion and all kinds of self-will, finally 
through the suprarational light and power, no longer com- 
municated but present and in possession of his being. Such 
was the supreme aim of the ancient sages who had the wisdom 
which rational man and rational society have rejected because 
it was too high a truth for the comprehension of the reason 
and for the powers of the normal limited human will too 
bold and immense, too infinite an effort. 

Therefore it is with the cult of Good, as with the cult of 
Beauty and the cult of the spiritual. Even in its first instincts 
it is already an obscure seeking after the divine and absolute s 
it aims at an absolute satisfaction, it finds its highest light 
and means in something beyond the reason, it is fulfilled only 
when it finds God, when it creates in man some image of the 
divine Reality. Rising from the infrarational beginnings 
through its intermediate dependence on the reason to a 
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suprarational comsummation, the ethical is like the aesthe- 
tic and the religious being of man a seeking after the 
Eternal.t 


1 The Human Cycle, “The Suprarational Good”, Chapter XV, pp. 182-90. 


XVII 
ETHICAL LIFE 


Tue higher ethical mind no longer follows good for a reward 
now on earth or in another existence, but for the sake of 
good, and no longer shuns evil for fear of punishment on 
earth later on in this life or else in another life or in hell, but 
because to follow evil is a degradation and affliction of its 
being and a fall from its innate and imperative endeavour. 
This is to it a necessity of its moral nature, a truly categorical 
imperative, a call that in the total more complex nature of 
man may be dulled or suppressed or excluded by the claim 
of its other parts and their needs, but to the ethical mind is 
binding and absolute. The virtue that demands a reward for 
acting well and needs a penalty to keep it walking in the 
straight way is no real portion, no true law of the ethical 
being, but rather a mixed creation, a rule of his practical 
reason that seeks always after utility and holds that to be 
right which is helpful and expedient, a rule that looks first 
not at the growth of the soul but at the mechanical securing 
of a regulated outward conduct and to secure it bribes and 
terrifies the vital being into acquiescence and a reluctant 
subordination of its own instincts and natural ventures, The 
virtue So created is an expediency, a social decency, a prudent 
limitation of egoism, a commercial substitute for the true 
thing; or, at best, it is a habit of the mind and not a truth of 
the soul, and in the mind a fabrication, mixed and of in- 
ferior stuff, a conventional virtue, insecure, destructible by 
the wear and tear of life, easily confused with other expe- 
diencies or purchasable or conquerable by them,—it is not 
a high and clear upbuilding, an enduring and inwardly 
living self-creation of the soul. 


Whatever its practical utility or service as a step of the 


transition, the mental habit of confusion and vitalistic com- 


promise it fosters and the more questionable confusions and 
compromises that habit favours, have made conventional 
morality one of the chief of the forces that hold back human 
life from progressing to a true ethical order. If humanity has 
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made any lasting and true advance, it has been not through 
the virtue created by reward and punishment or any of 
the conventional sanctions powerful on the little vital ego, 
but by an insistence from the higher mind on the lower, 
and insistence on right for its own sake, on imperative moral 
values, on an absolute law and truth of ethical being and 
ethical conduct that must be obeyed whatever the re- 
calcitrance of the lower mind, whatever the pains of the 
vital problem, whatever the external result, the inferior 
issue. 

This kind of high absoluteness in the ethical demand is 
appalling to the flesh and the ego, for it admits of no comfor- 
table indulgence and compromise, no abating reserves or 
conditions, no profitable compact between the egoistic life 
and virtue. It is offensive too to the practical reason, for it 
ignores the complexity of the world and of human nature 
and seems to savour of an extremism and exclusive exaggera- 
tion as dangerous to life as it is exalted in ideal purpose. 
Fiat justitia ruat coelum, let justice and right be done though 
the heavens fall, is a rule of conduct that only the ideal mind 
can accept with equanimity or the ideal life tolerate in practice. 
And even to the larger ideal mind this absoluteness becomes 
untrustworthy if it is an obedience not to the higher law of 
the soul, but to an outward moral law, a code of conduct. 
For then in place of a lifting enthusiasm we have the rigidity 
of the pharisee, a puritan fierceness or narrowness or the 
life-killing tyranny of a single insufficient side of the nature. 
This is not yet that higher mental movement, but a straining 
towards it, an attempt to rise above the transitional law and 
the vitalistic compromise. And it brings with it an artificiality, 
a tension, a coercion, often a repellent austerity which, dis- 
regarding as it does sanity and large wisdom and the simple 
naturalness of the true ethical mind and the flexibilities of 
life, tyrannising over but not transforming it, is not the higher 
perfection of our nature. 

There is here the feeling out after a great return to the 
output of moral energy, an attempt well worth making, if 
the aim can indeed so be accomplished, to build up by the 
insistence on a rigid obedience to a law of moral action that 
which is yet non-existent or imperfectly existent in us but 
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which alone can make the law of our conduct a thing true 
and living,—an ethical being with an inalienably ethical 
nature. No rule imposed on him from outside, whether in 


the name of a supposed mechanical or impersonal law or of 


God or prophet, can be, as such, true or right or binding on 
man: it becomes that only when it answers to some demand 
or aids some evolution of his inner being. And when that 
inner being is revealed, evolved, at each moment naturally 
active, simply and spontaneously imperative, then we get 
the true, the inner and Intuitive Law in its light of self-know- 
ledge, its beauty of self-fulfilment, its intimate life significance. 
An act of justice, truth, love, compassion, purity, sacrifice 
becomes then the faultless expression, the natural outflowering 
of our soul of justice, our soul of truth, our soul of love and 
compassion, our soul of purity or sacrifice. And before the 
greatness of its imperative mandate to the outer nature the 
vital being and the practical reason and surface seeking 
intelligence must and do bow down as before something 
greater than themselves, something that belongs directly to 
the divine and the infinite.2 

The fact is that when we have reached the cult of absolute 
ethical qualities and erected the categorical imperative of 
an ideal law, we have not come to the end of our search or 
touched the truth that delivers. There is, no doubt, something 
here that helps us to rise beyond limitation by the physical 
and vital man in us, an insistence that overpasses the indi- 
vidual and collective needs and desires of a humanity still 
bound to the living mud of Matter in which it took its roots, 
an aspiration that helps to develop the mental and the moral 
being in us : this new sublimating element has been there- 
fore an acquisition of great importance; its workings have 
marked a considerable step forward in the difficult evolution 
of terrestrial Nature. And behind the inadequacy of these 
ethical conceptions something too is concealed that does 
attach to a supreme Truth; there is here the glimmer of a 
light and power that are part of a yet unreached divine 
Nature. But the mental idea of these things is not that light 
and the moral formulation of them is not that power. These 


1 Arya, Vol VII, pp. 284-8. 
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are only representative constructions of the mind that cannot 
embody the divine spirit which they vainly endeavour to 
imprison in their categorical formulas. Beyond the mental 
and moral being in us is a greater divine being that is spiritual 
and supramental; for it is only through a large spiritual 
plane where the mind’s formulas dissolve in a white flame 
of direct inner experience that we can reach beyond mind 
and pass from its constructions to the vastness and freedom 
of the supramental realities. There alone can we touch the 
harmony of the divine powers that are poorly mispresented 
to our mind or framed into a false figure by the conflicting 
or wavering elements of the moral law. There alone the uni- 
fication of the transformed vital and physical and the illu- 
mined mental man becomes possible in that supramental 
spirit which is at once the secret source and goal of our mind, 
life and body. There alone is there any possibility of an ab- 
solute justice, love and right—far other than that which we 
imagine—at one with each other in the light of a supreme 
divine knowledge. There alone can there be a reconciliation 
of the conflict between our members. 

In other words there is, above society’s external law and 
man’s moral law and beyond them, though feebly and 
ignorantly aimed at by something within them, a larger 
truth of a vast unbound consciousness, a law divine towards 
which both these blind and gross formulations are progressive 
faltering steps that try to escape from the natural law of 
the animal to a more exalted light or universal rule. That 
divine standard, since the godhead in us is our spirit moving 
towards its own concealed perfection, must be a supreme 
spiritual law and truth of our nature. Again, as we are em- 
bodied beings in the world with a common existence and 
nature and yet individual souls capable of direct touch with 
the Transcendent, this supreme truth of ourselves must 
have a double character. It must be a law and truth that 
discovers the perfect movement, harmony, rhythm of a 
great spiritualised collective life and determines perfectly 
our relations with each being and all beings in Nature’s 
varied oneness. It must be at the same time a law and truth 
that discovers to us at each moment the rhythm and exact 
steps of the direct expression of the Divine in the soul, mind, 
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life, body of the individual creature.t And we find in ex- 
perience that this supreme light and force of action in its 
highest expression is at once an imperative law and an 
absolute freedom. It is an imperative law because it governs 
by an immutable Truth or every inner or outer movement. 
And yet at each moment and in each movement the absolute 
freedom of the supreme handles the perfect plasticity of our 
conscious and liberated nature. 

The ethical idealist tries to discover this supreme law in 
his own moral data, in the inferior powers and factors that 
belong to the mental and ethical formula. And to sustain 
and organise them he selects a fundamental principle of 
conduct essentially unsound and constructed by the intellect, 
utility, hedonism, reason, intuitive conscience or any other 
generalised standard. All such efforts are foredoomed to 
failure. Our inner nature is the progressive expression of the 
eternal spirit and too complex a power to be tied down by a 
single dominant mental or moral principle. Only the supra- 
mental consciousness can reveal to its differing and conflicting 
forces their spiritual truth and harmonise their divergence. 

The later religions endeavour to fix the type of a supreme 
truth of conduct, erect a system and declare God’s law 
through the mouth of Avatar or prophet. These systems, 
more powerful and dynamic. than the dry ethical idea, are 
yet for the most part no more than idealistic glorifications 
of the moral principle sanctified by religious emotion and 
the label of a superhuman origin. Some, like the extreme 
Christian ethic, are rejected by nature because they insist 
unworkably on an impracticable absolute rule. Others prove 
in the end to be evolutionary compromises and become obsolete 
in the march of Time. The true divine law, unlike these 
mental counterfeits, cannot be a system of rigid ethical de- 
terminations that press into their cast-iron moulds all our 
life-movements. The Law divine is truth of life and truth of 
the spirit and must take up with a free living plasticity and 
inspire with the direct touch of its eternal light each step of 
our action and all the complexities of our life-issues. It must 


1 Therefore the Gita defines “dharma”, an expression which means more 
than either religion or morality, as action controlled by our essential manner of 
self-being. F 
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act not as a rule and formula but as an enveloping and pene- 
trating conscious presence that determines all our thoughts, 
activities, feelings, impulsions ‘of will by its infallible power 
and knowledge. 

The older religions erected their rule of the wise, their 
dicta of Manu or Confucius, a complex Sastra in which 
they attempted to combine the social rule and moral law 
with the declaration of certain principles of our highest 
nature in some kind of uniting amalgam. All three were 
treated on the same ground as equally the expression of ever- 
lasting verities, sanatana dharma. But two of the elements are 
evolutionary and valid for a time, mental constructions, 
human readings of the will of the Eternal; the third, attached 
and subdued to certain social and moral formulas, had to 
share the fortunes of its forms. Either the Shastra grows 
obsolete and has to be progressively changed or finally cast 
away or else it stands as a rigid barrier to the self-development 
of the individual and the race. The Shastra erects a collective 
and external standard; it ignores the inner nature of the 
individual, the indeterminable elements of a secret spiritual 
force within him. But the nature of the individual will not 
be ignored; its demand is inexorable. The unrestrained 
indulgence of his outer impulses leads to anarchy and dis- 
solution, but the suppression and coercion of his soul’s freedom 
by a fixed and mechanical rule spells stagnation or an inner 
death. Nor this coercion or determination from outside, but 
the free discovery of his highest spirit and the truth of an 
eternal movement is the supreme thing that he has to discover. 

The higher ethical law is discovered by the individual in 
his mind and will and psychic sense and then extended to 
the race. The supreme law also must be discovered by the 
individual in his spirit. Then only, through a spiritual in- 
fluence and not by the mental idea, can it be extended to 
others. A moral law can be imposed as a rule or an ideal 
on numbers of men who have not attained that level of 
consciousness or that fineness of mind and will and psychic 
sense in which it can become a reality to them and a living 
force. As an ideal it can be revered without any need of 
practice. As a rule it can be observed in its outsides even if 
the inner sense is missed altogether. The supramental and 
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spiritual life cannot be mechanised in this way, it cannot be 
turned into a mental ideal or an external rule. It has its 
own great lines, but these must be made real, must be the 
workings of an active power felt in the individual’s conscious- 
ness and the transcriptions of an eternal Truth powerful to 
transform mind, life and body. “And because it is thus real, 
effective, imperative, the generalisation of the supramental 
consciousness and the spiritual life is the sole force that can 
lead to individual and collective perfection in earth’s highest 
creatures. Only by our coming into constant touch with the 
divine Consciousness and its absolute Truth can some form 
of the conscious Divine, the dynamic Absolute, take up our 
earth-existence and transform its strife, stumbling, sufferrings 
and falsities into an image of the supreme Light, power and 
Ananda. 

The culmination of the soul’s constant touch with the 
Supreme is that self-giving which we call surrender to the 
divine will and immergence of the separated ego in the one 
who is all. A vast universality of soul, an intense unity with 
all, is the base and fixed condition of the supramental con- 
sciousness and spiritual life. In that universality and unity 
alone can we find the supreme law of the divine manifestation 
in the life of the embodied spirit; in that alone can we dis- 
cover the supreme motion and right play of our individual 
nature. In that alone can all these lower discords resolve 
themselves into a victorious harmony of the true relations 
between manifested beings who are portions of the one God- 
head and children of one universal Mother.! 


1The Synthesis of Yoga, “Standards of Conduct and Spiritual Freedom”, 
Chapter VII. 


XVIII 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sconce, art, philosophy, ethics, psychology, the knowledge 
of man and his past action itself are means by which we 
arrive at the knowledge of the workings of God through 
Nature and through life. At first it is the workings of life and 
forms of Nature which occupy us, but as we go deeper and 
deeper and get a complete view and experience, each of 
these lines brings us face to face with God. Science, at its 
limits, even physical Science, is compelled to perceive in 
the end the infinite, the universal, the spirit, the divine in- 
telligence and will in the material universe. Still more easily 
must this be the end with the psychic sciences which deal 
with the operations of the higher and subtler planes and 
powers of our being and come into contact with the beings 
and the phenomena of the worlds behind which are unseen, 
not sensible by our physical organs, but ascertainable by the 
subtle mind and senses. Art leads to the same end; the 
aesthetic human being intensely preoccupied with Nature 
through aesthetic emotion must in the end arrive at spiritual 
emotion and perceive not only the infinite life, but the in- 
finite presence within her; preoccupied with beauty in the 
life of man he must in the end come to see the divine, the 
universal, the spiritual in humanity. Philosophy dealing 
with the Principles of things must come to perceive the 
Principle of all these principles and investigate its nature, 
attributes and essential workings. So Ethics must eventually 
perceive that the law of good which it seeks is the law of 
God and depends on being and nature of the Master of the 
law. Psychology leads from the study of mind and soul in 
living beings to the perception of the one soul and one mind 
in all things and beings. History and study of man, like 
the history and study of Nature, lead towards the perception 
of the eternal and universal power and Being whose thought 
and will work out through the cosmic and human evolution. 
Action itself forces us into contact with the divine power 
which works through, uses, overrules our actions. The in- 
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tellect begins to perceive and understand, the emotions to 
feel and desire and revere, the will to turn itself to the service 
of the Divine without whom Nature and man cannot exist 
or move and by conscious knowledge of whom alone we 
can arrive at our highest possibilities. 


1 Arya, “The Synthesis of Yoga”, Vol. IV, pp. 269-71, 1917-18. 


XIX 
EDUCATION 


Tue true basis of education is the study of the human mind, 
infant, adolescent and adult. Any system of education 
founded on theories of academic perfection, which ignores 
the instrument of study, is more likely to hamper and impair 
intellectual growth than to produce a perfect and perfectly 
equipped mind. For the educationist has to do, not with 
dead material like the artist or sculptor, but with an in- 
finitely subtle and sensitive organism. He cannot shape an 
educational masterpiece out of human wood or stone; he 
has to work in the elusive substance of mind and respect 
the limits imposed by the fragile human body. 

There can be no doubt that the current educational system 
of Europe is a great advance on many of the methods of 
antiquity; but its defects are also palpable. It is based on an 
insufficient knowledge of human psychology, and it is only 
safeguarded in Europe from disastrous results by the refusal 
of the ordinary student to subject himself to the processes 
it involves, his habit of studying only so much as he must 
to avoid punishment or to pass an immediate test, his resort 
to active habits and vigorous physical exercise. In India the 
disastrous effects of the system on body, mind and character 
are only too apparent. The first problem in a national system 
of education is to give an education as comprehensive as the 
European and more thorough, without the evils of strain and 
cramming. This can only be done by studying the instruments 
of knowledge and finding a system of teaching which shall 
be natural, easy and effective. It is only by strengthening 
and sharpening these instruments to their utmost capacity 
that they can be made effective for the increased work which 
modern conditions require. The muscles of the mind must 
be thoroughly trained by simple and easy means; then, and 
not till then, great feats of intellectual strength can be re- 
quired of them. 

The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not an instructor or task-master, he 
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is a helper and a guide. His business is to suggest and not 
to impose. He does not actually train the pupil’s mind, he 
only shows him how to perfect his instruments of knowledge 
and helps and encourages him in the process. He does not 
impart knowledge to him, he shows him how to acquire 
knowledge for himself. He does not call forth the knowledge 
that is within; he only shows him where it lies and how it 
can be habituated to rise to the surface. The distinction 
that reserves this principle for the teaching of adolescent 
and adult minds and denies its application to the child is 
a conservative and unintelligent doctrine. Child or man, 
boy or girl, there is only one sound principle of good teaching. 
Difference of age only serves to diminish or increase the 
amount of help and guidance necessary, it does not change 
its nature. 

The second principle is that the mind has to be consulted 
in its own growth. The idea of hammering the child into the 
shape desired by the parent or teacher is a barbarous and 
ignorant superstition. It is he himself who must be induced 
to expand in accordance with his own nature. There can be 
no greater error than for the parent to arrange beforehand 
that his son shall develop particular qualities, capacities, 
ideas, virtues, or be prepared for a pre-arranged career. To 
force the nature to abandon its own dharma. is to do it per- 
manent harm, mutiliate its growth and deface its perfection. 
It is a selfish tyranny over a human soul and a wound to the 
Nation, which loses the benefit of the best that a man could 
have given it and is forced to accept instead something 
imperfect and artificial, second-rate, perfunctory and common. 
Every one has in him something divine, something his own, 
a chance of perfection and strength in however small a sphere 
which God offers him to take or refuse. The task is to find 
it, develop it and use it. The chief aim of education should 
be to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which 
is best and make it perfect for a noble use. 

The third principle of education is to work from the near 
to the far, from that which is to that which shall be. The 
basis of a man’s nature is almost always, in addition to his 
soul’s past, his heredity, his surroundings, his nationality, 
his country, the soil from which he draws sustenance, the 
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air which he breathes, the sights, sounds, habits to which 
he is accustomed. They mould him not the less powerfully 
because insensibly, and from that then we must begin. We 
must not take up nature by the roots from the Earth in 
which it must grow or surround the mind with images and 
ideas of a life which is alien to that in which it must phy- 
sically move. If anything has to be brought in from outside, 
it must be offered, not forced on the mind. A free and natural 
growth is the condition of genuine development. There are 
souls which naturally revolt from their surroundings and 
seem to belong to another age and clime. Let them be free 
to follow their bent; but the majority languish, become empty, 
become artificial, if artificially moulded into an alien form. 
It is God’s arrangement that they should belong to a parti- 
cular nation, age, society, that they should be children of 
the past, possessors of the present, creators of the future. 
The past is our foundation, the present our material, the 
future our aim and summit. Each must have its due and 
natural place in a National System of Education.? 


1A System of National Education, pp. 1-8. Essays first published in the Karma- 
yogin in 1910. The book, as it stands, consists of a number of essays emphasising 
certain principles of sound system of teaching applicable for the most part 
to national education in any country. The topics discussed are the human mind, 
the powers of the mind, the moral nature, simultaneous and successive teaching, 
the training of the senses, sense-improvement by practice, the training of the 
mental faculties and the training of the logical faculty. 


XX 
POETRY 


In order to get a firm clue which we can follow fruitfully 
in retrospect and prospect we have proposed to ourselves, 
it will not be amiss to enquire what is the highest power we 
demand from poetry; or,—let us put it more largely and 
get nearer the root of the matter, —what may be the nature 
of poetry, its essential law, and how out of that arises the 
possibility of its use as the mantra of the Real. Not that we 
need spend a vain effort in labouring to define anything so 
profound, elusive and indefinable as the breath of poetic 
creation; to take the myriad-stringed harp of Saraswati to 
pieces for the purpose of scientific analysis must always be 
narrow and rather barren amusement. But we do stand in 
need of some guiding intuitions, some helpful descriptions 
which will serve to enlighten our search; and to fix in that 
way, not by definition, but by description, the essential 
things in poetry is neither an impossible, nor an unprofitable 
endeavour. 

We meet here two common enough errors, to one of which 
the ordinary unistructed mind is most liable, to the other 
the too instructed critic or the too intellectually conscientious 
artist or craftsman. To the ordinary mind, judging poetry 
without really entering into it, it looks as if it were nothing 
more than aesthetic pleasure of the imagination, the intellect 
and the ear, a sort of elevated pastime. If that were all, we 
need not have wasted time in seeking for its spirit, its inner 
aim, its deeper law. Anything pretty, pleasant and melodious 
with a beautiful idea in it, would serve our turn... . Pleasure, 
certainly, we expect from poetry as from all art; but the 
external sensible and even the inner imaginative pleasure 
are only first elements; refined in order to meet the highest 
requirements of the intelligence, the imagination and the 
ear, they have to be still further heightened and in their 
nature raised beyond even their own noblest levels. 

For neither the intelligence, the imagination nor the ear 
are the true recipients of the poetic delight, even as they are 
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not its true creators; they are only its channels and ins- 
truments: the true creator, the true hearer is the soul. The 
more rapidly and transparently the rest do their work of 
transmission, the less they make of their separate claim to 
satisfaction, the more directly the word reaches and sinks 
deep into the soul, the greater the poetry. Therefore, poetry 
has not really done its work, at least its highest work, until 
it has raised the pleasure of the instrument and transmuted 
it into the deeper delight of the soul. A divine Ananda, a 
deep interpretative, creative, revealing, formative—one might 
almost say, an inverse reflection of the joy which the universal 
Soul has felt in its great release of energy when it rang out 
into the rhythmic forms of the universe the spiritual truth, 
the large interpretive idea, the life, the power, the emotion 
of things packed into its original creative vision,—such 
spiritual joy is that which the soul of the poet feels and which, 
when he can conquer the human difficulties of his task, he 
succeeds in pouring also into all those who are prepared to 
receive it. And this delight is not merely a godlike pastime; 
it is a great formative and illuminative power. 

The critic—of a certain type—or the intellectually con- 
scientious artist will, on the other hand, often talk as if poetry 
were mainly a matter of a faultlessly correct or at most an 
exquisite technique. Certainly, in all art, good technique is 
the first step towards perfection; but there are so many 
other steps, there is a whole world beyond before you can get 
near to what we seek; so much so that even a deficient cor- 
rectness of execution will not prevent an intense and gifted 
soul from creating great poetry which keeps its hold on the 
centuries. Moreover, technique, however indispensable, occu- 
pies a smaller field perhaps in poetry than in any other art,— 
first, because its instrument, the rhythmic word, is full 
of subtle and immaterial elements; then because, the most 
complex, flexible, variously suggestive of all the instruments 
of the artistic creator, it has more infinite possibilities in 
many directions than any other. The rhythmic word has a 
subtly sensible element, its sound value, a quite immaterial 
element, its significance or thought-value, and both of these 
again, its sound and its sense, have separately and together 
a soul-value, a direct spiritual power, which is infinitely the 
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most important thing about them. And though this comes to 
birth with a small element subject to the laws of technique, 
yet almost immediately, almost at the beginning of its flight, 
its power soars up beyond the province of any laws of mecha- 
nical construction. 

Rather it determines itself its own form. The poet least 
of all artists needs to create with his eye fixed anxiously on 
the technique of his art. He has to possess it, no doubt; but 
in the heat of creation the intellectual sense of it becomes a 
subordinate action or even a mere undertone in his mind, 
and in his best moments he is permitted, in a way, to forget 
it altogether. For then the perfection of his sound-movement 
and style come entirely as the spontaneous form of his soul; 
that utters itself in an inspired rhythm and an innate, a revealed 
word, even as the Universal Soul created the harmonies of 
the universe out of the power of the word secret and eternal 
within him, leaving the mechanical work to be done in a 
surge of hidden spiritual excitement by the subconscient 
part of his Nature. It is this highest speech which is the supreme 
poetic utterance, the immortal element in his poetry, and a 
little of it is enough to save the rest of his work from oblivion. 
Swalpam apyasya dharmasya! 

...It does this partly by a stress on the image replacing 
the old sensational concreteness, partly by a greater atten- 
tion to the suggestive force of the sound, its life, its 
power, the mental impression it carries. It associates this 
with the definitive thought value contributed by the 
intelligence and increases both by each other. In that way 
it succeeds at the same time in carrying up the power 
of speech to the direct expression of a higher reach of ex- 
perience than the intellectual or vital. For it brings out not 
only the definitive intellectual value of the word, not only 
its power of emotion and sensation, its vital suggestion, but 
through and beyond these its soul-suggestion, its spirit. So 
poetry arrives at the indication of infinite meanings beyond 
the finite intellectual meaning the word carries. It expresses 
not only the life-soul of man as did the primitive word, not 
only the ideas of his intelligence for which speech now usually 
serves, but the experience, the vision, the ideas, as we may 
say, of the higher and wider soul in him. Making them real 
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to our life-soul as well as present to our intellect, it opens to 
us by the word. the doors of the Spirit. 

Prose style carries speech to a much higher power than its 
ordinary use, but it differs from poetry in not making this 
yet greater attempt. For it takes its stand firmly on the in- 
tellectual value of the word. It uses rhythms which ordinary 
speech neglects, and aims at a general fluid harmony of 
movement. It seeks to associate words agreeably and lumi- 
nously so as at once to please and to clarify the intelligence. 
It strives after a more accurate, subtle, flexible and satisfying 
expression than the rough methods of ordinary speech care to 
compass. A higher adequacy of speech is its first object. 
Beyond this adequacy it may aim at a greater forcefulness 
and effectiveness by various devices of speech which are so 
many rhetorical means for heightening its force of intellectual 
appeal.... If it goes beyond these limits, approaches in its 
measures a more striking rhythmic balance, uses images for 
sheer vision, opens itself to a mightier breath of speech, prose 
style passes beyond its province and approaches or even 
enters the confines of poetry. It becomes poetical prose or 
even poetry itself using the apparent forms of prose as a 
disguise or a loose apparel... 

But always, whether in the search or the finding, the whole 
style and rhythm of poetry are the expression and movement 
which come from us out of a certain spiritual excitement 
caused by a vision in the soul of which it is eager to deliver 
itself. The vision may be of anything in Nature or God or 
man or the life of creatures or the life of things; it may be 
a vision of force and action, or of sensible beauty, or of truth 
of thought, or of emotion and pleasure and pain, of this life 
or the life beyond. It is sufficient that it is the soul which 
sees and the eye, sense, heart and thought-mind become the 
passive instruments of the soul. Then we get the real, the 
high poetry. But if it is too much an excitement of the in- 
tellect, the imagination, the emotions, the vital activities, 
seeking rhythmical and forceful expression which acts, without 
enough of the greater spiritual excitement embracing them, 
if all these are not sufficiently sunk into the soul, steeped in it, 
fused in it and the expression does not come out purified and 
uplifted by a sort of spiritual transmutation, then we fall 
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to lower levels of poetry, and get work of a much more doubt- 
ful immoratality. And when the appeal is altogether to the 
lower things in us, to the mere mind, we arrive outside the 
true domain of poetry; we approach the confines of prose 
or get prose itself masking in the apparent forms of poetry, 
and the work is distinguished from prose style only or mainly 
by its mechanical elements, a good verse form and perhaps 
a more compact, catching or energetic expression than the 
prose writer will ordinarily permit to the easier and looser 
balance of his speech. That is to say, it will not have at all 
or not sufficiently the true essence of poetry. 

For in all things that speech can express there are two 
elements, the outward or instrumental and the real or spiri- 
tual. In thought, for instance, there is the intellectual idea, 
that which the intelligence makes precise and definite to us, 
and the soul-idea, that which exceeds the intellectual and 
brings us into nearness or identity with the whole reality of 
the thing expressed. Equally in emotion, it is not the mere 
emotion itself the poet seeks, but the soul of the emotion, 
that in it for the delight of which the soul in us and the world 
desires or accepts emotional experience. So too with the 
poetical sense of objects, the poet’s attempt to embody in 
his speech truth of life or truth of Nature. It is this greater 
truth and its delight and beauty for which he is seeking, 
beauty which is truth and truth beauty and therefore a joy 
for ever, because it brings the delight of the soul in the dis- 
covery of its own deeper realities. This greater element the 
more timid and temperate speech of prose can sometimes 
shadow out to us, but the heightened and fearless style of 
poetry makes it close and living and the higher cadences of 
poetry carry in on their wings what the style of itself could 
not bring. This is the source of that intensity which is the 
stamp of poetical speech and of the poetical movement. It 
comes from the stress of the soul-vision behind the word; 
it is the spiritual excitement of a rhythmic voyage of self- 
discovery among the magic islands of form and name in these 
inner and outer worlds.1 


1 Arya, “The Future Poetry”, Vol. IV, pp. 378-84, 1917-18, 


XXI 
ART 


Bur otherwise, apart from this division, all activities of know- 
ledge that seek after or express Truth are in themselves 
rightful material for a complete offering; none ought neces- 
sarily to be excluded from the wide framework of the divine 
life. The mental and physical sciences which examine into 
the laws and forms and processes of things, those which 
concern the life of men and aminals, the social, political, 
linguistic, historical and those which seek to know and control 
the labours and activities by which man subdues and utilises 
his world and environment, and the noble and beautiful 
Arts which are at once work and knowledge, —for every well- 
made and significant poem, picture, statue, or building is 
an act of creative knowledge, a living discovery of the con- 
sciousness, a figure of Truth, a dynamic form of mental and 
vital self-expression or world-expression,—all that seeks, all 
that finds, all that voices or figures is a realization of some- 
thing of the play of the Infinite and to that extent can be 
made a means of God realization or of divine formation. But 
the Yogin has to see that it is no longer done as a part of an 
ignorant mental life; it can be accepted by him only if by 
the feeling, the remembrance, the dedication within it, it is 
turned into a movement of the spiritual consciousness and 
becomes a part of its vast grasp of comprehensive illumi- 
nating knowledge. 

For all must be done as a sacrifice, all activities must have 
the One Divine for their object and the heart of their meaning. 
The Yogin’s aim in the sciences that make for knowledge 
should be to discover and understand the workings of the 
Divine Consciousness-Puissance in man and creatures and 
things and forces, her creative significances, her execution of 
the mysteries, the symbols in which she arranges the mani- 
festation. The Yogin’s aim in the practical sciences, whether 
physical or occult and psychic, should be to enter into the 
ways of the Divine and his processes, to know. the materials 
and means for the work given to us so that we may use that 
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knowledge for a conscious and faultless expression of the 
spirit’s mastery, joy and self-fulfilment. The Yogin’s aim in 
the Arts should not be a mere aesthetic, mental or vital 
gratification, but, seeing the Divine everywhere, worshipping 
it with a revelation of the meaning of its works, to express 
that One Divine in Gods and men and creatures and objects. 
The theory that sees an intimate connection between religious 
aspiration and the truest and greatest Art is in essence right; 
but we must substitute for the mixed and doubtful religious 
motive a spiritual aspiration, vision, interpreting expreience. 
For the wider and more comprehensive the seeing, the more 
it contains in itself the sense of the hidden Divine in humanity 
and in all things and rises beyond a superficial religiosity 
into the spiritual life, the more luminous, flexible, deep and 
powerful will the Art be that springs from that high motive.* 
The art-creation which lays a supreme stress on reason and 
taste and on perfection and purity of a technique constructed 
in obedience to the canons of reason and taste, claimed for 
itself the name of classical art; but the claim, like the too 
trenchant distinction on which it rests, is of doubtful validity. 
The spirit of the real, the great classical art and poetry, is 
to bring out what is universal and subordinate individual 
expression to universal truth of beauty, just as the spirit of 
romantic art and poetry is to bring out what is striking and 
what is individual and this it often does so powerfully or 
with so vidid an emphasis as to throw into the background 
of its creation the universal, on which yet all true art romantic 
or classical builds and fills in its forms. In truth, all great art 
has carried in it both a classical and a romantic as well as 
a realistic element,—understanding realism in the sense of 
the prominent bringing out of the external truth of things, 
not the perverse inverted romanticism of the “real? which 
brings into exaggerated prominence the ugly, the common or 
morbid and puts that forward as the whole truth of life. 
The type of art to which a great creative work belongs is 
determined by the prominence it gives to one element and 
the subdual of the others into subordination to its reigning 
spirit. But classical art also works by a large vision and in- 


1 The Synthesis of Yoga; Revised Edition, 1948, pp. 113-14, 
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spiration, not by the process of the intellect. The lower kind 
of classical art and literature,—if classical it be and not rather, 
as it often is, pseudo-classical, intellectually imitative of the 
external form and process of the classical, —may achieve work 
of considerable, though a much lesser power, but of an essen- 
tially inferior scope and nature; for to that inferiority it is 
self-condemned by its principle of intellectual construction, 
Almost always it speedily degenerates into the formal or 
academic, empty of real beauty, void of life and power, 
imprisoned in its salvery to form and imagining that when 
a certain form has been followed, certain canons of construc- 
tion satisfied, certain rhetorical rules of technical principles 
obeyed, all has been achieved. It ceases to be art and becomes 
a cold and mechanical workmanship.1 


1 The Human Cycle, “The Suprarational Beauty”, Chapter XIV. 


XXII 
OCCULTISM 


Occuttis is in its essence man’s effort to arrive at a know- 
ledge of secret truths and potentialities of Nature which will 
lift him out of slavery to his physical limits of being, an attempt 
in particular to possess and organise the mysterious, occult, 
outwardly still undeveloped direct power of Mind upon 
Life and of both Mind and Life over Matter. There is at the 
same time an endeavour to establish communication with 
worlds and entities belonging to the supraphysical heights, 
depths and intermediate levels of cosmic Being and to utilise 
this communion for the mastery of a higher Truth and for 
a help to man in his will to make himself sovereign over 
Nature’s powers and forces: This human aspiration takes its 
stand on the belief, intuition or intimation that we are not 
mere creatures of the mud, but souls, minds, wills that 
can know all the mysteries of this and every world and become 
not only Nature’s pupils but her adepts and masters. The 
occultist sought to know the secret of physical things also 
and in this effort he furthered astronomy, created chemistry, 
gave an impulse to other sciences, for he utilised geometry 
also and the science of numbers; but still more he sought to 
know the secrets of supernature. In this sense occultism might 
be described as the science of the supernatural; but it is in 
fact only the discovery of the supraphysical, the surpassing 
of the material limit,—the heart of occultism is not the im- 
possible chimera which hopes to go beyond or outside all 
force of Nature and make pure phantasy and arbitrary miracle 
omnipotently effective. What seems to us supernatural is in 
fact either a spontaneous irruption of the phenomena of other- 
Nature into physical Nature or, in the work of the occultist, 
a possession of the knowledge and power of the higher orders 
or grades of cosmic Being and Energy and the direction of 
their forces and processes towards the production of effects 
in the physical world by seizing on possibilities of inter- 
connection and means for a material effectuality. There are 
powers of the mind and the life-force which have not been 
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included in Nature’s present systematisation of mind and 
life in matter, but are potential and can be brought to bear 
upon material things and happenings or even brought in 
and added to the present systematisation so as to enlarge 
the control of mind over our own life and body or to act on 
the minds, lives, bodies of others or on the movements of 
cosmic Forces. The modern admission of hypnotism is an 
example of such a discovery and systematised application, — 
though still narrow and limited, limited by its method and 
formula, —of occult powers which otherwise touch us only 
by a casual or a hidden action whose process is known to us 
or imperfectly caught by a few; for we are all the time un- 
dergoing a battery of suggestions, thought suggestions, 
impluse suggestions, will suggestions, emotional and sensa- 
tional suggestions, thought waves, life waves that come on 
us or into us from others or from the universal Enegry, but 
act and produce their effects without our knowledge. A 
systematised endeavour to know these movements and their 
law and possibilities, to master and use the power of Nature- 
force behind them or to protect ourselves from them would 
fall within one province of occultism: but it would only be 
a small part even of that province; for wide and multiple 
are the possible fields, uses, processes of this vast range of 
little explored Knowledge. 

In modern times, as physical Science „enlarged its disco- 
veries and released the secret material forces of Nature into 
an action governed by human knowledge for human use, 
occultism receded and was finally set aside on the ground 
that the physical alone is real and mind and life are only 
departmental activities of Matter. On this basis, believing 
material Energy to be the key of all things, Science has 
attempted to move towards a control of mind and life pro- 
cesses by a knowledge of the material instrumentation and 
‘process of our normal and abnormal mind and life func- 
tionings and activities; the spiritual is ignored as only one 
form of mentality. It may be observed in passing that if 
this endeavour succeeded, it might not be without danger 
for the existence of the human race, even as now are certain 
other scientific discoveries misused or clumsily used by a 
humanity mentally and morally unready for the handling 
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of powers so great and perilous; for it would be an artificial 
control applied without any knowledge of the secret forces 
which underlie and sustain our existence. Occultism in the 
West could be thus easily pushed aside because it never 
reached its majority, never acquired ripeness and a philo- 
sophic or sound systematic foundation. It indulged too freely 
in the romance of the supernatural or made the mistake of 
concentrating its major effort on the discovery of formulas 
and effective modes for using supernormal powers. It devi- 
ated into magic white and black or into a romantic or 
thaumaturgic paraphernalia of occult mysticism and the 
exaggeration of what was after all a limited and scanty 
knowledge. These tendencies and this insecurity of mental 
foundation made’ it difficult to defend and easy to discredit, 
a target facile and vulnerable. In Egypt and the East this 
line of knowledge arrived at a greater and more compre- 
hensive endeavour: this ampler maturity can be seen still 
intact in the remarkable system of the Tantras; it was not 
only a many-sided science of the supernormal but supplied 
the basis of all the occult elements of religion and even deve- 
loped a great and powerful system of spiritual discipline 
and self-realisation. For the highest occultism is that which 
discovers the secret movements and dynamic supernormal 
possibilities of mind and life and spirit and uses them in 
their native force or by an applied process for the greater 
effectivity of our mental, vital and spiritual being. 
Occultism is associated in popular idea with magic and 
magical formule and a supposed mechanism of the super- 
natural. But this is only one side, nor is it altogether a super- 
stition as is vainly imagined by those who have not looked 
deeply or at all at this covert side of secret Nature-Force or 
experimented with its possibilities. Formulas and their 
application, a mechanisation of latent forces, can be astoni- 
shingly effective in the occult use of mind power and life 
power just as it is in physical Science, but this is only a sub- 
ordinate method and a limited direction. For mind and life 
forces are plastic, subtle and variable in their action and have 
not the material rigidity; they need a subtle and plastic 
intuition in the knowledge of them, in the interpretation of 
their action and process and in their application,—even in 
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the interpretation and action of their established formulas. 
An overstress on mechanisation and rigid formulation is 
likely to result in sterilisation or a formalised limitation of 
knowledge and, on the pragmatic side, to much error, ig- 
norant convention, misuse and failure. Now that we are out- 
growing the superstition of the sole truth of Matter, a swing 
backward towards the old occultism and to new formulations, 
as well as to a scientific investigation of the still hidden secrets 
and powers of mind and a close study of psychic and abnormal 
or supernormal psychological phenomena, is possible and, 
in parts, already visible. But if it is to fulfil itself, the true 
foundation, the true aim and direction, the necessary res- 
trictions and precautions of this line of inquiry have to be 
rediscovered; its most important aim must be the discovery 
of the hidden truths and powers of the mind-force and the 
life-power and the greater forces of the concealed spirit. 
Occult science is, essentially, the science of the subliminal, 
the subliminal in ourselves and the subliminal in world- 
nature, and of all that is in connection with the subliminal, 
including the subconscient and the superconscient, and the 
use of it as part of self-knowledge and world-knowledge and 
for the right dynamisation of that knowledge.1 


1 The Life Devine, “The Evolutions of the Spiritual Man”, Book II, 
Part II, Chapter XXIV. 


XXIII 
ASTROLOGY 


AsTROLOGY is in the general mind associated with the class 
of subjects which goes under the name of the occult, and 
along with others of its class it has long been discredited by 
modern “enlightenment”, one does not quite know on what 
grounds or with what rational justification. It has its psychic 
and mystical side, but that is not its ordinary presentation; 
there it claims to be a science like any other with fixed processes 
and an exact and definite system of rules which ought to 
be perfectly capable of verification or of disproof by experi- 
ment and induction like any other science. Its basis is astro- 
nomical and mathematical, its data perfectly open and 
positive and in no way hidden or occult, nor does it at all 
shrink back from the test or hide itself in secrecy and mystery. 
It does not indeed give ordinarily the why, but only the how 
of the causes and effects it professes to establish, but so it 
is with all other sciences; they do not give the reason of 
things, but only their processes. Yet astrology is supposed 
at some indefinite time in the march of human mind to 
have been exploded,—along with such things as witch-craft 
and demonology, not to speak of the existence of spirits and 
the immortality of the soul,—and there is a sort of idea that 
it has been disproved and therefore put aside as a superstition 
which no reasonable man can even look at except with a 
lofty disdain, much less stoop to investigate with an open 
mind its truth or falsity. Still the anathema of Science has 
not been able to destroy it; in Europe it has revived, even 
though its practice as a profession is punishable by the law, 
and in India it has always survived. It is not indeed the habit 
of educated Indians to profess explicitly their belief in it, 
they fight shy of that as a rule, but it is largely consulted by 
numbers of them, as also by many Europeans. This is an 
anomalous position which ought to be corrected. Either 
astrology is a true science and should be investigated, proved, 
improved where defective and generally rehabilitated in 
opinion, or else it is a pseudo-science and should be investi- 
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gated and disproved so as to cut the ground away finally 
from all secret belief or open credulity. 

As a matter of fact astrology has never been scientifically 
disproved, nor has any rational ground ever been advanced 
for treating it as a pseudo-science. It simply came to be 
assumed at a certain period and under certain intellectual 
influences that it was a childish superstition. Or if there were 
any grounds, then it was left aside because astrologers were 
charlatans, because many, perhaps most predictions went 
wrong, but most of all because it was thought that in the 
nature of things, in any rational theory of the universe the 
planets simply could not have any influence on our characters, 
lives and actions. None of these grounds are sufficient. If 
many astrologers are charlatans, so also have there been 
many quacks in the field of medicine; at one time indeed not 
only did they pullulate, but the system of medicine itself 
seemed so defective that there were plenty of clear and 
enlightened minds who were inclined with Moliere to de- , 
nounce the whole thing as a gross pseudo-science, an ela- 
borate and solemn system of ignorance, humbug and 
quackery. Supposing that view had prevailed,—it could not, 
merely because men are too vitally interested in healing their 
ailments and preserving their bodies and “know no other 

way of doing it,—that would not have done away with the 
truth underlying the science. 

That many predictions go wrong, proves no more essen- 
tially against astrology than the constant failure of doctors 
to heal diseases proves against their science. The first reason 
of this failure may be that a great number of practising astro- 
logers are neither charlatans who seek to please their clients 
rather than predict by scientific rule,—of that kind there 
are perhaps many,—or else inefficient and ignorant men who 
practise only by rule of thumb, perfunctorily and with a 
main eye upon their fees. But if even capable astrologers fail 
often, that also only proves that either the science of their 
way of treating it is largely empirical or that some of its 
rules and theories may be errors. But every science has to 
pass through its empirical stage and some—as, again, the 
science of medicine,—have hardly emerged from it, and 
every science too burdens itself in its progress with false 
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generalisations, incorrect theories and imperfect rules which 
have afterwards to be discarded or amended. As the main 
point in medicine is whether herbs and metals have or have 
not certain effects on the body and whether their workings 
can be substantiated by experience in a sufficient number of 
cases to establish a regular relation of cause and effect, so 
it is in astrology with the fundamental question of planetary 
influences upon earth and its creatures. 

The a priori argument from the rational theory of the uni- 
verse cannot stand. There is nothing essentially irrational 
in the idea that in this solar system, so closely linked together, 
there may be mutual influences of all the planets upon each 
other or that the beings of a particular planet are powerfully 
influenced or even dominated by influences from the others. 
The question remains, the a priori rationality being admitted 
or at least not summarily dismissed, first, whether it is so 
in fact and, secondly, how far those influences go and of 

_ what nature they are. Astrology affirms that they not only 
affect our bodies, but also our psychical being. If matter 
and mind were entirely independent entities having no 
influence or determining effect upon each other, then such 
a result could not be; but that is not the case. According 
to the materialtstic view of the universe which claims to 
be the sole rationalistic view, mind is itself an effect of matter 
and all its stages and movements are determined by matter. 
There is nothing then impossible, planetary influence being 
once admitted, in the action of material bodies producing 
psychical conditions on the earth and thereby determining 
our psychical states and movements. In a more truly rationa- 
listic view mind and matter are always influencing and 
determining each other; here too, given a universal mind 
and matter so acting upon individual matter and mind, the 
movements of the planetary system may be one or even the 
first nodus of their activities, and the assertions of astrology 
become at least primarily credible. 

Further, astrology affirms that these influences determine 
the whole course of our lives and that the all-important elc- 
ment is time. That raises the whole question of the influence 
of Time upon human beings and events; does Time determine 
the course of our lives and the states of our being and, if 
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so, how far and in what way? Or to put the question more 
precisely, as it is raised by astrology, do or can conditions 
reigning at a given critical time, in this case the moment 
of birth, determine our physical and psychological conditions 
and the whole course of our future lives, or determine them 
to any considerable extent? and are the relative movements 
and therefore the mutual positions of the sun and the planets 
with regard to the earth and each other cither the nodus or 
in some way the effective signs of these determinations? And, 
secondly, do the developing time conditions which come 
afterwards, by themselves or viewed in reference to the ori- 
ginal conditions, determine from moment to moment, from 
time to time the subsequent evolution of our primary physical 
and psychological conditions and the course of linked and 
successive circumstances which make up the history of our 
lives? andl if so, again, are the relative movements and mutual 
positions of the sun and planets at any given time the nodus 
or the effective signs of this later determination also? can 
they therefore be taken for all practical purposes as deter- 
minants, or at any rate as sure signs by which the deter- 
minations of our life and being can be discovered? That is 
the question which astrology raises, and it is evidently a 
perfectly legitimate and rational question; nor can we on 
a priori grounds condemn and put away an affirmative answer, 
which is based upon past experience systematised into rules 
and theories, as a superstition or a childish folly, Granted 
that all things here are a chain of cause and effect and that 
if and so far as we know that chain, scientific prediction 
becomes in that proportion possible,—two positions which 
no one, surely, will have the temerity to dispute,—there is 
no inherent improbability in the clue to happenings human 
and other on the planets being found in the motions of those 
planets. Astronomy is in a sense the primary physical science, 
for the first facts which give all the others their field are 
astronomical facts; it may well be that in the psycho-physical 
field the same rule holds and there the first facts may be 
astrological. 

The a priori objections diasppearing, the next step is to ask 
ourselves whether there is a sufficient prima facie empirical 
case for inquiring into the actual truth of astrology. This 
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at present depends upon the experience of isolated individuals, 
a very unsatisfactory basis. But if this experience could be 
collected, sifted and published, I believe it would be found 
that a formidable prima facie case exists in favour of astrology, 
much stronger than that which encouraged the Society for 
Psychical Research to carry on its work in another psycho- 
physical field to such important conclusions. I may state 
my own experience in the matter in the belief, justified by 
many instances, that it is only typical of the experience of 
hundreds of others, My first accidental contact with an Indian 
astrologer was not encouraging. This gentleman was the 
most accomplished thought-reader I have ever seen; for he 
asked me to think my question without speaking it and not 
only successfully named the unspoken question I had fixed 
on, but three others which had crossed my mind, one of 
them only in the merest flash and without leaving’ any im- 
pression behind: this he pretended to do by mathematical 
calculation, an operation which I took leave to regard as 
humbug. For when it came to his answers, I found that he 
was still doing thought-reading and not astrology; he simply 
echoed the hopes or thoughts in my mind and his predictions 
did not come within one hundred miles of the truth, Other 
practitioners I have found to belong, a few plainly to the 
class of mere flattering charlatans, but most to the inefficient 
who read by rule of thumb and have made no profound study 
of their science. On the other hand, with capable astrologers 
the results have been often of such a remarkable accuracy 
as to put quite aside any possibility of chance hit, mere 
coincidence, intelligent prevision or any of the current cx- 
planations. I may instance the father of a friend of mine, 
a deep student of the science but not a professional, who 
predicted accurately the exact year, month, day, hour and 
even minute of his own death. In my own case accuracy was 
hampered by the inability to fix the precise moment of my 
birth; still some of the results were extraordinary, Two may 
be mentioned, from one and the same astrologer, which 
related to my public career. One, given when I had not 
yet plunged into the poles) vartet and my then obscure 

was quite to the astrologer, predicted 
as an inevitable certitude of my career a political struggle 
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with powerful non-Indian adversaries during which for a 
time even my life would fall under the shadow of danger. 
The other, given at the time of my first prosecution in the 
Bande Mataram case, predicted three successive criminal trials 
in each of which the prosecution would fall. Supposing all 
well-authenticated evidence of the kind to be collected, I 
am convinced there would be an overwhelming strong prima 
Jacie case and even a body of sufficiently strong empirical 
proof to establish at least a nucleus of truth in astrology. 
That would be the first step. For if astrology is a science 
and is to take its proper place, the first necessity is to dissipate 
by an appeal to the empirical mind of the general public 
as well as of the sceptical thinker the great mass of unen- 
quiring prejudice which now exists against it. To publish the 
text and translation of the best authorities, as Mr. Iyer is 


on which it was based and the event, each detail of the event 
i the 
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and problems which would still arise; but this, though the 
most important aspect of the matter, I must leave for future 
not 
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in the world but as soon as he left it for a spiritual life, there 
was no longer any correspondence.? 


Astrological 

Magazine, Bangalore, India, from Zurich on 6th tember, 1947, He said: 

“Since you want to have my opinion about astrology, | can tell you that I have 
eh 


am a psychologist, I’m chi interested in the ticular 
t ‘ horoscope sheds on cate comliestiont in the gap cakes of 

psychological diagnosis, I usuali t a horosco] ler to have a 
further point of view from an entirely karent angle. Í must say that I very 
often found that the astrological data elucidated certain points which otherwise 
1 would have been unable to understand. From such experiences I formed the 
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ar T mae Aich throws A pecular t on the, structure of the human mind. 
What hief od 
certain fundamental facts could bbe scientifically established." Rees ton 


Pp. 
Profesor Thomaschek, till recently Director of the Institute of Physi t 
Dresden and Munich, a letter to Mr. Raman writes: “As all western scientists of 


my age, I ignored dı the i 

i aed Bs ng Mee aay te 
vented me from in this mai true way of science. I never lost 
the conviction that there must be a spiritual ground for all ical happenings. 


ast has led to an immense widening inner horizon 
and I think it is one of most important means to piei EA heat 
in their orbits and man in his life are parts of one infinite 


hi lng where All i Haked : by one breathing principle.” The Hindu, 


XXIV 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Ir this is our evolutionary destiny, it remains for us to see 
where we stand at this juncture in the evolutionary pro- 
gression,—a progression which has been cyclic or spiral rather 
than in a straight line or has at least journeyed in a very 
zigzag swinging curve of advance,—and what prospect there 
is of any turn towards a decisive step in the near or measurable 
future. In our human aspiration towards a personal per- 
fection and the perfection of the life of the race the elements 
of the future evolution are foreshadowed and striven after, 
but in a confusion of half-enlightened knowledge; there is 
a discord between the necessary elements, an opposing em- 
phasis, a profusion of rudimentary unsatisfying and ill- 
accorded solutions, These sway between the three principal 
preoccupations of our idealism,—the complete single devel- 
opment of the human being in himself, the perfectibility 
of the individual, a full development of the collective 
being, the perfectibility of society, and, more pragmatically 
restricted, the perfect or best possible relations of indi- 
vidual with individual and society and of community 
with community. An exclusive or dominant emphasis is 
laid sometimes on the individual, sometimes on the 
collectivity or society, sometimes on a right and balanced 
relation between the individual and the collective human 
whole, One idea holds up the growing life, freedom or per- 
fection of the human individual as the true object of our 
existence,—whether the ideal be merely a free self-expression 
of the personal being or a self-governed whole of complete 
mind, fine and ample life and perfect body, or a spiritual 
perfection and liberation. In this view society is there only as 
a field of activity and growth for the individual man and 
serves best its function when it gives as far as possible a wide 
room, ample means, a sufficient freedom or guidance of 
development to his thought, his action, his growth, his 
possibility of fullness of being. An opposite idea gives the 
collective life the first or the sole importance; the existence, 
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the growth of the race is all: the individual has to live for 
the society or for mankind, or even, he is only a cell of the 
society, he has no other use or purpose of birth, no other 
meaning of his presence in Nature, no other function. Or 
it is held that the nation, the society, the community is a 
collective being, revealing its soul in its culture, power of 
life, ideals, institutions, all its ways of self-expression; the 
individual life has to cast itself in that mould of culture, 
serve that power of life, consent only to exist as an instrument 
for the maintenance and efficiency of the collective existence. 
In another idea the perfection of man lies in his ethical and 
social relations with other men; he is a social being and has 
to live for society, for others, for his utility to the race: the 
society also is there for the service of all, to give them their 
right relation, education, training, economic opportunity, 
right frame of life. In the ancient cultures the greatest em- 
phasis was laid on the community and the fitting of the 
individual into the community, but also there grew up an 
idea of the perfected individual; in ancient India it was the 
idea of the spiritual individual that was dominant, but the 
society was of extreme importance because in it and under 
its moulding influence the individual had to pass first through 
the social status of the physical, vital, mental being with “ 
his satisfaction of interests, desire, pursuit of knowledge and 
right living before he could reach fitness for a truer self- 
realisation and a free spiritual existence. In recent times the 
whole stress has passed to the life of the race, to a search 
for the perfect society and latterly to a concentration on the 
right organisation and scientific mechanisation of the life 
of mankind as a whole; the individual now tends to be 
regarded only as a member of the collectivity, a unit of the 
race whose existence must be subordinated to the common 
aims and total interests of the organised society, and much 
less or not at all as a mental or spiritual being with his own 
right and power of existence, This tendency has not yet 
reached its acme everywhere, but everywhere it is rapidly 
increasing and heading towards dominance. 

Thus, in the vicissitudes of human thought, on one side 
the individual is moved or invited to discover and pursue 
his own self-affirmation, his own development of mind, life 
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and body, his own spiritual perfection; on the other hand 
he is called on to face and subordinate himself and to accept 
the ideas, ideals, will, instincts, intersts of the community 
as his own. He is moved by nature to live for himself and by 
something deep within him to affirm his individuality; he 
is called upon by society and by a certain mental idealism 
to live for humanity or for the greater good of the community, 
The principle of self and its interests is met and opposed by 
the principle of altruism. The State erects its godhead and 
demands his obedience, submission, subordination, self- 
immolation. The individual has to affirm against this exorbi- 
tant claim the rights of his ideals, his ideas, his personality, 
his conscience. It is evident that all this conflict of standards 
is a groping of the mental Ignorance of man seeking to find 
its way and grasping different sides of the truth but unable 
by its want of integrality and knowledge to harmonise them 
together. A unifying and harmonising knowledge can alone 
find the way, but that knowledge belongs to a deeper principle 
of our being to which oneness and integrality are native. It 
is only by finding that in ourselves that we can solve the 
problem of our existence and with it the problem of the true 
way of individual and communal living. 

There is a Reality, a truth of all existence which is greater 
and more abiding than all its formations and manifestations; 
to find that truth and Reality and live in it, achieve the most 
perfect manifestation and formation possible of it, must be 
the secret of perfection whether of individual or communal 
being. This Reality is there within each thing and gives to 
each of its formations its power of being and value of being. 
The universe is a manifestation of Reality, and there is a 
truth of the universal existence, a power of cosmic being, an 
all-self or world-spirit. Humanity is a formation or manifesta- 
tion of the Reality in the universe and there is a truth and 
sclf of humanity, a human spirit, a destiny of human life. 
The community is a formation of the Reality, a manifes- 
tation of the spirit of man, and there is a truth, a self, a power 
of the collective being. The individual is a formation of the 
Reality, and there is a truth of the individual, an individual 
self, soul or spirit that expresses itself through the individual 
mind, life and body, something even that goes beyond 
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humanity. For our humanity is not the whole of the Reality 
or its best possible self-formation or self-expression,—the 
Reality has assumed before man existed an infrahuman 
formation and self-creation and can assume after him or in 
him a suprahuman formation and self-creation. The indi- 
vidual as spirit or being is not confined within his humanity; 
he has been less than human, he can become more than 
human. The universe finds itself through him even as he finds 
himself in the universe, but he is capable of becoming more 
than the universe, since he can surpass it and enter into some- 
thing in himself and in it and beyond it that is absolute. He is 
not confined within the community; although his mind and 
life are, in a way, part of the communal mind and life, 
there is something in him that can go beyond them. The 
community exists by the individual, for its mind and life 
and body are constituted by the mind and life and body 
of its composing individuals; if that were abolished or dis- 
aggregated, its own existence would be abolished or 
disaggregated, though some spirit or power of it might form 
again in other individuals: but the individual is not a mere 
cell of the collective existence; he would not cease to exist 
if separated or expelled from the collective mass. For the 
collectivity, the community is not even the whole of humanity 
and it is not the world; the individual can exist and find 
himself elsewhere in humanity or by himself in the world. 
If the community has a life dominating that of the individuals 
which constitute it, still it does not constitute their whole 
life. If it has its being which it seeks to affirm by the life of 
the individuals, the individual also has a being of his own 
which he seeks to affirm in the life of the community. But he 
is not tied to that, he can affirm himself in another general 
life, or, if he is strong enough, in a nomad existence or in 
an ermite solitude where, if he cannot pursue or achieve a 
complete material living, he can spiritually exist and find 
his own reality and indwelling self of being. 

The individual is indeed the key of the evolutionary move- 
ment; for it is the individual who finds himself, who becomes 
conscious of the Reality. The movement of the collectivity 
is a largely subconscious mass movement; it has to formulate 
and express itself through the individuals to become conscious: 
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its general mass consciousness is always less evolved than the 
consciousness of its most developed individuals, and it pro- 
gresses in so far as it accepts their impress or develops what they 
develop. The individual does not owe his ultimate allegiance 
either to the State which is a machine or to the community 
which is a part of life and not the whole of life: his allegiance 
must be to the Truth, the Self, the Spirit, the Divine which 
is in him and in all; not to subordinate or lose himself in the 
mass, but to find and express that truth of being in himself 
and help the community and humanity in its seeking for its 
own truth and fullness of being must be his real object of 
existence. But the extent to which the power of the individual 
life or the spiritual Reality within it become operative, depends 
on his own development: so long as he is undeveloped, he 
has to subordinate in many ways his undeveloped self to 
whatever is greater than it. As he develops, he moves to a 
spiritual freedom, but this freedom is not something entirely 
separate from all-existence; it has a solidarity with it because 
that too is the self, the same spirit. As he moves towards 
spiritual freedom, he moves also towards spiritual oneness. 
The spiritually realised, the liberated man is preoccupied, 
says the Gita, with the good of all beings. Buddha discovering 
the way of Nirvana must turn back to open that way to those 
who are still under the delusion of their constructive instead 
of their real being—or non-being; Vivekananda, drawn by 
the Absolute, feels also the call of the disguised Godhead in 
humanity and most the call of the fallen and the suffering, 
the call of the self to the selfin the obscure body of the universe. 
For the awakened individual the realisation of his truth of 
being and his inner liberation and prefection must be his 
primary seeking,—first, because that is the call of the Spirit 
within him, but also because it is only by liberation and 
prefection and realisation of the truth of being that man can 
arrive at truth of living. A perfected community also can 
exist only by the perfection of its individuals, and perfection 
can come only by the discovery and affirmation in life by 
each of his own spiritual being and the discovery by all of 
their spiritual unity and a resultant life unity. There can be 
no real perfection for us except by our inner self and truth 
of spiritual existence taking up all truth of the instrumental 
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existence into itself and giving to it oneness, integration, 
harmony. As our only real freedom is the discovery and 
disengagement of the spiritual Reality within us, so our only 
means of true perfection is the sovereignty and self-effectua- 
tion of the spiritual Reality in all the elements of our nature. 


1 The Life Divine, “The Divine Life”, Book II, Part II, Chapter XXVIII. 


XXV 
OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE VIEWS 


Tue principle of subjectivism entering into human thought 
and action, while necessarily it must make a great difference 
in the view-point, the motive-power and the character of 
our living, does not at first appear to make any difference 
in its factors. Subjectivism and objectivism start from the 
same data, the individual and the collectivity, the complex 
nature of each with its various powers of the mind, life and 
body and the search for the law of their self-fulfilment and 
harmony. But objectivism proceeding by the analytical 
reason takes an external and mechanical view of the whole 
problem. It looks at the world as a thing, an object, a process 
to be studied by an observing reason which places itself 
abstractly outside the elements and the sum of what it has 
to consider and observes it thus from outside as one would 
an intricate mechanism. The laws of this process are consi- 
dered as so many mechanical rules or settled forces acting 
upon the individual or the group which, when they have 
been observed and distinguished by the reason, have by one’s 
will or by some will to be organised and applied fully much 
as Science applies the laws it discovers. These laws or rules 
have to be imposed on the individual by this own abstract 
reason and will isolated as a ruling authority from his other 
parts or by the reason and will of other individuals or of the 
group, and they have to be imposed on the group itself 
either by its own collective reason and will embodied in 
some machinery of control which the mind considers as some- 
thing apart from the life of the group or by the reason and 
will of some other group external to it or of which it is in 
some way a part. So the State is viewed in modern political 
thought as an entity in itself, as if it were something apart 
from the community and its individuals, something which 
has the right to impose itself on them and control them in 
the fulfilment of some idea of right, good or interest which 
is inflicted on them by a restraining and fashioning power 
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rather than developed in them and by them as a thing towards 
which their self and nature are impelled to grow. Life is to 
be managed, harmonised and perfected by an adjsustment, a 
manipulation, a machinery through which it is passed and 
by which it is shaped. A law outside oneself,—outside even 
when it is discovered or determined by the individual reason 
and accepted or enforced by the individual will,—this is the 
governing idea of objectivism; a mechanical process of 
management, ordering, perfection, this is its conception of 
practice. 

Subjectivism proceeds from within and regards everything 
from the point of view of a continuing and developing self- 
consciousness. The law here is within ourselves; life is a 
self-creating process, a growth and development at first 
subconscious, then half-conscious and at last more and more 
fully conscious of that which we are potentially and hold within 
ourselves; the principle of its progress is an increasing self- 
recognition, self-realisation and a resultant  self-shaping. 
Reason and will are only effective moyements of the self, 
reason a process in self-recognition, will a force for self-affir- 
mation and self-shaping. Moreover, reason and intellectual 
will are only a part of the means by which we recognise and 
realise ourselves. Subjectivism tends to take a large and complex 
view of our nature and being and to reognise many powers of 
knowledge, many forces of effectuation. Even, we see it in 
its first movement away from the external and objective 
method discount and belittle the importance of the work 
of the reason and assert the supremacy of the life-impulse 
or the essential will-to-be in opposition to the claims of the 
intellect or else affirm some deeper power of knowledge, 
called nowadays intuition, which sees things in the whole, 
in their truth, in their profundities and harmonies while 
intellectual reason breaks up, falsifies, affirms superficial 
appearances and harmonises only mechanical adjustment. 
But substantially we can see that what’ is meant by this 
intuition is the self-consciousness, feeling, perceiving, grasping 
in its substance and aspects rather than analysing in its 
mechanism its own truth and nature and powers. The whole 
impulse of subjectivism is to get at the self, to live in the self, 
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to see by the self, to live out the truth of the self internally 
and externally but always from an internal initiation and 
centre.t 


1 The Human Cycle, “The Objective and Subjective Views of Life”, Chapter 


Il, pp. 67-9. 


XXVI 
COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


For the initiation of the evolutionary emergence from the 
Inconscient works out by two forces, a secret cosmic con- 
ciousness and an individual consciousness manifest on the 
surface. The secret cosmic consciousness remains secret and 
sumbliminal to the surface individual; it organises itself on 
the surface by the creation of separate objects and beings. 
But while it organises the separate object and the body and 
mind of the individual being, it creates also collective powers 
of consciousness which are large subjective formations of 
cosmic Nature; but it does not provide for them an organised 
mind and body, it bases them on the group of inviduals, 
develops for them a group mind, a changing yet continuous 
group body. It follows that only as individuals become 
more and more conscious can the group-being also become 
more and more conscious; the growth of the individual is 
the indispensable means for the inner growth as distinguished 
from the outer force and expansion of the collective being. 
This indeed is the dual importance of the individual that it 
is through him that the cosmic spirit organises its collective 
units and makes them self-expressive and progressive and 
through him that it raises Nature from the Inconscience to 
the Superconscience and exalts it to meet the Transcendent. 
In the mass the collective consciousness is near to the Incon- 
scient; it has a subconscious, an obscure and mute movement 
which needs the individual to express it, to bring it to light, 
to organise it and make it effective. The mass consciousness 
by itself moves by a vague, half-formed or unformed sub- 
liminal and commonly subconscient impulse rising to the 
surface; it is prone to a blind or half-seeing unanimity which 
suppresses the individual in the common movement: if it 
thinks, it is by the motto, the slogan, the watch-word, the 
common crude or formed idea, the traditional, the accepted 
customary notion; it acts, when not by instinct or on impulse, 
then the rule of the pack, the herd mentality, the type 
law. This mass consciousness, life, action can be extraordinarily 
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effective if it can find an individual or a few powerful indi- 
viduals to embody, express, lead, organise it; its sudden 
crowd movements can also be irresistible for the moment like 
the motion of an avalanche or the rush of a tempest. The 
suppression or entire subordination of the individual in the 
mass consciousness can give a great practical efficiency to a 
nation or a community if the subliminal collective being 
can build a binding tradition or find a group, a class, a head 
to embody its spirit and direction; the strength of the power- 
ful military states, of communities with a tense and austere 
culture rigidly imposed on its individuals, the success of the 
great world-conquerors, had behind it this secret of Nature. 
But this is an efficiency of the outer life, and that life is not 
the highest or last term of our being. There is a mind in us, 
there is a soul and spirit, and our life has no true value if it 
has not in it a growing consciousness, a developing mind, 
and if life and mind are not an expression, an instrument, a 
means of liberation and fulfilment of the soul, the indwelling 
Spirit. 

But the progress of the mind, the growth of the soul, even 
of the mind and soul of the collectivity, depends on the 
individual, on his sufficient freedom and independence, on his 
separate power to express and bring into being what is still 
unexpressed in the mass, still undeveloped from the sub- 
conscience or not yet brought out from within or brought 
down from the Superconscience. The collectivity is a mass, 
a field of formation; the individual is the diviner of truth, 
the form-maker, the creator. In the crowd the individual 
loses his inner direction and becomes a cell of the mass body 
moved by the collective will or idea or the mass impulse. 
He has to stand apart, affirm his separate reality in the whole, 
his own mind emerging from the common mentality, his 
own life distinguishing itself in the common life-uniformity, 
even as his body has developed something unique and recog- 
nisable in the common physicality. He has, even, in the end 
to retire into himself in order to find himself, and it is only 
when he has found himself that he can become spiritually one 
with all; if he tries to achieve that oneness in the mind, in the 
vital, in the physical and has not yet a sufficiently strong indi- 
viduality, he may be overpowered by the mass consciousness 
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and lose. his soul fulfilment, his mind fulfilment, his life ful- 
filment, become only a cell of the mass body. The collective 
being may then become strong and dominant, but it is likely 
to lose its plasticity, its evolutionary movement: the great 
evolutionary periods of humanity have taken place in com- 
munities where the individual became active, mentally, 
vitally or spiritually alive. For this reason Nature invented 
the ego that the individual might disengage himself from 
the inconscience or subconscience of the mass and become an 
independent living mind, life-power, soul, spirit, co-ordinating 
himself with the world around him but not drowned in it 
and separately inexistent and ineffective. For the individual 
is indeed part of the cosmic being, but he is also something 
more, he is a soul that has descended from the Transcendence. 
This he cannot manifest at once, because he is too near the 
cosmic Inconscience, not near enough to the original Super- 
conscience; he has to find himself as the mental and the vital 
ego before he can find himself as the soul and spirit. 


1 The Life Divine, “God, Man and Nature”, Book II, Part II, Chapter XVII. 
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XXVII 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Tue social evolution of the human race is necessarily a 
development of the relations between three constant factors, 
individuals, communities of various sorts and mankind. 
Each seeks its own fulfilment and satisfaction, but each is 
compelled to develop them not independently but in relation 
to the others. The first natural aim of the individual must be 
his own inner growth and fullness and its expression in his 
outer life; but this he can only accomplish through his rela- 
tions with other individuals to the various kinds of community, 
religious, social, cultural and political, to which he belongs 
and to the idea and need of humanity at large. The community 
must seek its own fulfilment, but whatever its strength of mass 
consciousness and collective organisation, it can accomplish 
its growth only through its individuals under the stress of 
the circumstances set forth by its environment and subject 
to the conditions imposed by its relations to other communities 
and individuals and to humanity at large. Mankind as a whole 
has at present no consciously organised common life; it has 
only an inchoate organisation determined much more by 
circumstances than by human intelligence and will. And 
yet the idea and the fact of our common human existence, 
nature, and destiny has always exercised its strong influence on 
human thought and action. One of the chief preoccupation 
of ethics and religion has been obligations of man to mankind. 
The pressure of the large movements and fluctuations of the 
race has always affected the destinies of its separate communi- 
ties and there has been a constant return pressure of separate 
communities, social, cultural, political, religious, to expand 
and include, if it might be, the totality of the race. And if 
or when the whole of humanity arrives at an organised common 
life and seeks by means of the relation of this whole to its 
parts and by the aid of the expanding life of individual human 
beings and of the communities whose progress constitutes 
the larger terms of the life of the race. 

Nature works always through these three terms and none 
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of them can be abolished. She starts from the visible mani- 
festation of the one and the many, from the totality and its 
constituent units and creates intermediary unities between 
the two without which there can be no full development 
either of the totality or of the units. In the life-type itself 
she creates always the three terms of genus, species and 
individual. But while in the animal life she is satisfied to 
separate rigidly and group summarily, in the human she 
strives, on the contrary, to override the divisions she has 
made and lead the whole kind to the sense of unity and the 
realisation of oneness. Man’s communities are formed not 
so much by the instinctive herding together of a number of 
individuals of the same genus or species as by local association, 
community of interests and community of ideas; and these 
limits tend always to be overcome in the widening of human 
thoughts and sympathies brought about by the closer inter- 
mingling of races, nations, interests, ideas, cultures. Still, 
if overcome in their separatism, they are not abolished in 
their fact, because they repose on an essential principle of 
Nature,—diversity in unity. Therefore it would seem that 
the ideal or ultimate aim of Nature must be to develop the 
individual and all individuals to their full capacity, to develop- 
the community and all communities to the full expression 
of that many-sided existence and potentiality which their 
differences were created to express, and to evolve the united 
life of mankind to its full common capacity and satisfaction, 
not by suppression of the fullness of life of the individual or 
the smaller commonalty, but by full advantage taken of the 
diversity which they develop. This would seem the soundest 
way to increase the total riches of mankind and throw them 
into a fund of common possession and enjoyment. 

The united progress of mankind would thus be realised 
by a general principle of interchange and assimilation between 
individual and individual and again between individual and 
community, between community and community and again 
between the smaller commonalty and the totality of mankind, 
between the common life and consciousness of mankind and 
its freely developing communal and individual constituents. 
As a matter of fact, although this interchange is what Nature 
even now contrives to bring about to a certain extent, life 
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is far from being governed by such a principle of free and 
harmonious mutuality. There is a struggle, an opposition 
of ideas, impulses and interests, an attempt of each to profit 
by various kinds of war on the others, by a kind of intellectual, 
vital, physical robbery and theft or even by the suppression, 
devouring, digestion of its fellows rather than by a free and 
rich interchange. This is the aspect of life which humanity in 
its highest thought and aspiration knows that it has to tran- 
scend, but has either not yet discovered the right means or 
else has not had the force to apply it. It now endeavours 
instead to get rid of strife and the disorders of growth by a 
strong subordination or servitude of the life of the individual 
to the life of the community and, logically, it will be led to 
the attempt to get rid of strife between communities by a 
strong subordination or servitude of the life of the community 
to the united and organised life of the human race. To remove 
freedom in order to get rid of disorder, strife and waste, to 
remove diversity in order to get rid of separatism and jarring 
complexities is the impulse of order and regimentation by 
which the arbitrary rigidity of the intellectual reason secks 
to substitute its straight line for the difficult curves of the 


A process of Nature. 


pi freedom is as necessary to life as law and regime; 
diversity is as necessary as unity to our true completeness. 
Existence is only one in its essence and totality, in its play 
it is necessarily multiform. Absolute uniformity would mean 
the cessation of life while, on the other hand, the vigour of 
the pulse of life may be measured by the richness of the diver- 
sities which it creates. At the same time, while diversity is 
essential for power and fruitfulness of life, unity is necessary 
for its order, arrangement and stability. Unity we must 
create, but not necessarily uniformity. If man could realise 
a perfect spiritual unity, no sort of uniformity would be neces- 
sary; for the utmost play of diversity would be securely 
possible on that foundation. If again he could realise a secure, 
clear, firmly-held unity in the principle, a rich, even an 
unlimited diversity in its application might be possible without 
any fear of disorder, confusion or strife. Because he cannot do 
either of these things he is tempted always to substitute uni- 
formity for real unity. While the life-power in man demands 
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diversity, his reason favours uniformity. It prefers it because 
uniformity gives him a strong and ready illusion of unity 
in place of the real oneness at which it is so much more 
difficult to arrive. It prefers it, secondly, because uniformity 
makes easy for him the otherwise difficult business of law, 


Moreover, uniformity in any one direction or department of 
life helps him to economise his energies for development in 
other tions, If he can standardise his economic existence 


rejects its farther possible problems, he is likely to have peace 
and a free mind to attend more energetically to his spiritual 
complex unity 
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its own character, variant principle, natural law. This vari- 
ation and fundamental following of its own separate law is 
necessary to its life, but it is equally necessary to the healthy 
total life of mankind. For the principle of variation does not 


she impels life to 
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and disadvantages; for free individuals enamoured of unity 
would be compelled by themselves, by their own need, to 
accommodate perfectly their own growth with the growth 
of their fellows and would not feel themselves complete 
except in the free growth of others. Because of our present 
imperfection and the ignorance of our mind and will, law 
and regimentation have to be called in to restrain and to 
compel from outside. The facile advantages of a strong law 
and compulsion are obvious, but equally great are the dis- 
advantages. Such perfection as it succeeds in creating tends 
to be mechanical and even the order it imposes turns 
out to be artifical and liable to break down if the yoke is 
loosened or the restraining grasp withdrawn. Carried too 
far, an imposed order discourages the principle of natural 
growth which is the true method of life and may even slay 
the capacity for real growth. We repress and overstandardise 
life at our peril; by overregimentation we crush Nature’s 
initiative and habit of intuitive self-adaptation. Dwarfed or 
robbed of elasticity, the devitalised individuality, even while 
it seems outwardly fair and symmetrical, perishes from within. 
Better anarchy than the long continuance of a law which is 
not our own or which our real nature cannot assimilate. 
And all repressive or preventive law is only a makeshift, a 
substitute for true law which must develop from within and 
be not a check on liberty, but its outward image and visible 
expression. Human society progresses really and vitally in 
proportion as law becomes the child of freedom 3 it will reach 
its perfection when, man having learned to know and become 
spiritually one with his fellow-man, the spontaneous law of 


his society exists only as the outward mould of his self-governed 
inner liberty. 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity, “Nature’s Law in our Progress”, Chapter, XVII. 
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XXVIII 
WHAT IS NATION-SOUL? 


Tue primal law and purpose of the individual life is to 
seek its own self-development. Consciously or half-consciously 
or with an obscure unconscious grouping it strives always 
and rightly strives at self-formulation,—to find itself, to 
discover within itself the law and power of its own being 
and to fulfil it. This aim in it is fundamental, right, inevitable 
because, even after all qualifications have been made and 
caveats entered, the individual is not merely the ephemeral 
physical creature, a form of mind and body that aggregates 
and dissolves, but a being, a living power of the eternal 
Truth, a self-manifesting spirit. In the same way the primal 
law and purpose of a society, community or nation is to seek 
its own self-fulfilment; it strives rightly to find itself, to 
become aware within itself of the law and power of its own 
being and to fulfil it as perfectly as possible to realise all its 
potentialities, to live its own self-revealing life. The reason is 
the same; for this too is a being, a living power of the eternal 
Truth, a self-manifestation of the cosmic Spirit, and it is there 
to express and fulfil in its own way and to the degree of its 
capacities the special truth and power and meaning of the 
cosmic Spirit that is within it. The nation or society, like the 
individual, has a body, an organic life, a moral and aesthetic 
temperament, a developing mind and a soul behind all these 
signs and powers for the sake of which they exist. One may 
say even that, like the individual, it essentially is a soul rather 
than has one; it is a group-soul that, once having attained to 
distinctness must become more and more self- 
d find itself more and more fully as it develops 
d mentality and its organic self- ° 


a separate 
conscious an 
its corporate action an 
expressive life. ae 

The parallel is just at every turn because it is more than 
a parallel; it is a real identity of nature. There is only this 
difference that the group-soul is much more complex because 


it has a great number of partly self-conscious mental indi- 


viduals for the constituents of its physical being instead of an 
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association of merely vital subconscious cells. At first, for this 
very reason, it seems more crude, primitive and artificial in 
the forms it takes; for it has a more difficult task before it, 
it needs a longer time to find itself, it is more fluid and less 
easily organic. When it does succeed in getting out of the 
stage of vaguely conscious self-formation, its first definite self 
consciousness is objective much more than subjective. And 
so far as it is subjective, it is apt to be superficial or loose 
and vague. This objectiveness comes out very strongly in the 
ordinary emotional conception of the nation which centres 
round its geographical, its most outward and material aspect, 
the passion for the land in which we dwell, the land of our 
fathers, theland ofour birth, country, patria, vaterland, janmabhumi. 
When we realise that the land is only the shell of the body, 
though a very living shell indeed and potent in its influences 
on the nation, when we begin to feel that its more real body 
is the men and women who compose the nation-unit, a body 
ever changing, yet always the same like that of the individual 
man, we are on the way to a truly subjective communal 
consciousness. For then we have some chance of realising that 
even the physical being of the society is a subjective power, 
not a mere objective existence. Much more is it in its inner 
self a great corporate soul with all the possibilities and dangers 
of the soul-life. 

The objective view of society has reigned throughout the 
historical period of humanity in the West; it has been suffi- 
ciently strong though not absolutely engrossing in the East. 
Rulers, people and thinkers alike have understood by their 
national existence a political status, the extent of their borders, 
their economic well-being and expansion, their laws, insti- 
tutions and the working of these things. For this reason 
political and economic motives have everywhere predominated 
on the surface and history has been a record of their opera- 
tions and influence. The one subjective and psychological 
force consciously admitted and with difficulty deniable has 
been that of the individual. This predominance is so great 
that most modern historians and some political thinkers have 
concluded that objective necessities are by law of Nature 
the only really determining forces, all else is result or super- 
ficial accidents of these forces. Scientific history has been 
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conceived as if it must be a record and appreciation of the 
environmental motives of political action, of the play of 
economic forces and developments and the course of insti- 
tutional evolution. The few who still valued the psychological 
element have kept their eye fixed on individuals and are not 
far from conceiving of history as a mass of biographies. The 
truer and more comprehensive science of the future will see 
that these conditions only apply to the imperfectly self- 
conscious period of national development. Even then there 
was alway a greater subjective force working behind indivi- 
duals, policies, economic movements and the change of 
institutions; but it worked for the most part subconsciously, 
more as a subliminal self than as a conscious mind. It is when 
this subconscious power of the group-soul comes to the surface 
that nations begin to enter into possession of their subjectivs 
selves; they set about getting, however vaguely or imperfectly, 
at their souls.? 


1 The Human Cycle, “The Discovery n the Nation-Soul”, Chapter IV, pp. 39-42. 


XXIX 
5 FALSE NATIONAL SUBJECTIVISM 


OF these two truths mankind has had some vague vision in 
the principle with regard to the individual, though it has made 
only a very poor and fragmentary attempt to regard them in 
practice and in nine-tenths of its life has been busy departing 
from them—even where it outwardly professed something 
of the law. But they apply not only to the individual but to 
the nation. Here was the first error of the German subjectivism. 
Reasoning of the Absolute and the individual and the universal, 
it looked into itself and saw that in fact, as a matter of life. 
That seemed to express itself as the ego and, reasoning from 
the conclusions of modern Science, it saw the individual 
merely as a cell of the collective ego. This collective ego was, 
then, the greatest actual organised expression of life and to 
that all ought to be subservient, for so could Nature and its 
evolution best be assisted and affirmed. The greater human 
collectivity exists, but it is an inchoate and unorganised 
existence, and its growth can best be developed by the better 
development of the most efficient organised collective life 
already existing; practically, then by the growth, perfection 
and domination of the most advanced nations or possibly 
of the one most advanced nation, the collective ego which 
has best realised the purpose of Nature and whose victory 
and rule is therefore the will of God. For all organised lives, 
all self-conscious egos are in a state of war, sometimes overt, 
sometimes covert, sometimes complete, sometimes partial, 
and by the survival of the best is secured the highest advance 
of the race. And where was the best, which was the most 
advanced, self-realising, efficient, highest-cultured nation, if 
not, by common admission as well as in Germany’s own self- 
vision, Germany itself? To fulfil then the collective German 
ego and secure its growth and domination was at once’ the 
right law of reason, the supreme good of humanity and the 
mission of the great and supreme Teutonic race. 

From this egoistic self-vision flowed a number of logical 
consequences, each in itself a separate subjective error. First, 
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since the individual is only a cell of the collectivity, his life 
must be entirely subservient to the efficient life of the nation. 
He must be made efficient indeed,—the nation should see to 
his education, proper living, disciplined life, carefully trained 
and subordinated activity,—but as a part of the machine or 
a disciplined instrument of the national Life, Initiative must 
be the collectivity’s, execution the individual’s. But where 
was that vague thing, the collectivity, and how could it 
express itself not only as a self-conscious, but an organised 
and efficient collective will and self directing energy? The 
State, there was the secret. Let the State be pefect, dominant, 
all-pervading, all-seeing, all-effecting; so only could the 
collective ego be concentrated, find itself, and its life be brought 
to the highest pitch of strength, organisation and efficiency. 
Thus Germany founded and established the growing modern 
error of the cult of the State and the growing subordination 
driving in the end towards the effacement of the individual. 
We can see what it gained, an immense collective power and 
a certain kind of perfection and scientific adjustment of means 
to end and a high general level of economic, intellectual and 
social efficiency,—apart from the tremendous momentary 
force which the luminous fulfilment of a great idea gives to 
man or nation. What it had begun to lose is as yet only slightly 
apparent,—all that deeper life, vision, intuitive power, force 
of personality, psychical sweetness and largeness which the 
free individual brings as his gift to the race. 

Secondly, since the State is supreme, the representative of 
the Divine or the highest realised functioning of human 
existence, and has a divine right to the obedience, the un- 
questioning service and the whole activity of the individual, the 
service of State and community is the only absolute rule of 
morality. Within the State this may include and sanction 
all other moral rules because there no rebel egoism can be 
allowed, for the individual ego must be lost in that of the 
State or become part of it and all condition of covert or overt 
war must be abrogated in obedience to the collective good 
as determined by the collective will. But in relation to other 
States, to other collective egos the general condition, the 
effective law is still that of war, of strife between sharply 
divided egoisms each seeking to fulfil itself, each hampered 
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and restricted in its field by the others. War then is the whole 
business of the State in its relation to other States, a war of 
arms, a war of commerce, a war of ideas and cultures, a war 
of collective personalities, each seeking to possess the world 
or at least to dominate and be first in the world. Here there 
can enter no morality except that of success, though the 
pretence of morality may be a useful stratagem of war. To 
serve the State, the German collectivity which is his greater 
and real self is the business of the German individual whether 
at home or abroad, and to that end everything which succeeds 
is justifiable. Inefficiency, incompetence, failure are the only 
immorality. In war every method is justified which leads to 
the military success of the State, in peace every method 
which prepares it; for peace between nations is only a covert 
state of war. And as war is the means of physical survival 
and domination, so commerce is the means of economic 
survival and domination; it is in fact only another kind of 
war, another department of the struggle to live, one physical, 
the other vital. And the life and the body are, so Science has 
assured us, the whole of existence. 

Thirdly, since the survival of the best is the highest good of 
mankind and the survival of the best is secured by the elimina- 
tion of the unfit and the assimilation of the less fit, the conquest 
of the world by German culture is the straight path of human 
progress. But culture is not, in this view, merely a state of 
knowledge or a system or cast of ideas and moral and aesthetic 
tendencies; culture is life governed by ideas, but by ideas 
based on the truths of life and so organised as to bring it to 
its highest efficiency. Therefore all life not capable of this 
culture and this efficiency must be eliminated or trodden 
down, all life capable of it but not actually reaching to it 
must be taken up and assimilated. But capacity is always a 
matter of genus and species and in humanity a matter of 
race. Logically, then, the Teutonic race is alone entirely 
capable, and therefore all Teutonic races must be taken 
into Germany and become part of the German collectivity; 
races less capable but not wholly unfit must be Germanised; 
others, hopelessly decadent like the Latins of Europe and 
America or naturally inferior like the vast majority of the 
Africans and Asiatics, must be replaced where possible, like 
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the Herreros, or, where not possible, dominated, exploited 
and treated according to their inferiority. So evolution would 
advance, so the human race grows towards its perfection. 

But the whole root of the German error lies in its mistaking 
life and the body for the self. It has been said that this gospel 
is simply a reversion to the ancient barbarism of the religion 
of Odin; but this is not the truth. It is*a new and a modern 
gospel born of the application of a metaphysical logic to the 
conclusions of materialistic Science, of a philosophic subjecti- 
vism to the objective pragmatic positivism of recent thought. 
Just as Germany applied the individualistic position to the 
realisation of her communal subjective existence, so she 
applied the materialistic and vitalistic thought of recent 
times and equipped it with a subjective philosophy. Thus she 
arrived at a bastard creed, an objective subjectivism which is 
miles apart from the true goal of a subjective age. To show 
the error it is necessary to see wherein lies the true indivi- 
duality of man and of the nation. It lies not in its physical, 
economic, even its cultural life which are only means and 
adjuncts, but in something deeper whose roots are not in the 
ego, but in a Self one in difference which relates the good of 
each, on a footing of equality and not of strife and domination, 
to the good of the rest of the world.* 


1 This was written more than thirty years ago, but later developments have 
emphasised and brought out the truth of the description which was indeed 


h | t then. 
gri The Human Cycle, “True and False Subjectivism”, Chapter V, pp. 55-65, 


XXX 
BARBARISM, CIVILISATION AND CULTURE 


Tue course of evolution proceeding from the vegetable to 
the animal, from the “animal to the man, starts in the latter 
from the sub-human; he has to take up into him the animal 
and even the mineral and vegetable: they constitute his 
physical nature, they dominate his vitality, they have their 
hold upon his mentality. His proneness to many kinds of 
inertia, his readiness to vegetate, his attachment to the soil 
and clinging to his roots, to safe anchorages of all kinds, 
and on the other hand his nomadic and predatory impulses, 
his blind servility to custom and the rule of the pack, his mob- 
movements and openess to subconscious suggestions from 
the group-soul, his subjection to the yoke of rage and fear, 
his need of punishment and reliance on punishment, his 
inability to think and act for himself, his incapacity for true 
freedom, his distrust of novelty, his slowness to seize intelligently 
and assimilate, his downward propensity and earthward 
gaze, his vital and physical subjection to his heredity, all 
these and more are his heritage from the subhuman origins 
of his life and body and physical mind. It is because of this 
heritage that he finds self-exceeding the most difficult of 
lessons and the most painful of endeavours. Yet it is by exceed- 
ing of the lower self that Nature accomplishes the great strides 
of her evolutionary process. To learn by what he has been, 
but also to know and increase to what he can be, is the task 
that is set for the mental being. 

The time is passing away, permanently—let us hope—for 
this cycle of civilisation, when the entire identification of 
the self with the body and the physical life was possible for 
the general consciousness of the race. That is the primary 
characteristic of complete barbarism, To take body and the 
physical life as the one thing important, to judge manhood 
by the physical strength, development and prowess, to be 
at the mercy of instincts which rise out of the physical incon- 
scient, to despise knowledge as a weakness and inferiority or 
look on it as a peculiarity and no necessary part of the concep- 
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tion of manhood, this is the mentality of the barbarian. It 
tends to reappear in the human being in the atavistic period 
of boyhood;—when, be it noted, the development of the body 
is of the greatest importance,—but to the adult man in civilised 
humanity it is ceasing to be possible. For, in the first place, 
by the stress of modern life even the vital attitude of the race 
is changing. Man is ceasing to be so much of a physical and 
becoming much more of a vital and economic animal. Not 
that he excludes or is intended to exclude the body and its 
development or the right maintenance of and respect for the 
animal being and its excellences from his idea of life; the 
excellence of the body, its health, its soundness, its vigour 
and harmonious development are necessary to a perfect 
manhood and are occupying attention in a better and more 
intelligent way than before. But the first rank in importance 
can no longer be given to the body, much less that entire 
predominance assigned to it in the mentality of the barbarian. 

Moreover, although man has not yet really heard and 
understood the message of the sages, “know thyself,” he has 
accepted the message of the thinker, “educate thyself,” and, 
what is more, he has understood that the possession of edu- 
cation imposes on him the duty of imparting his knowledge 
to others. The idea of the necessity of general education 
means the recognition by the race that the mind and not 
the life and the body are the man and that without the 
development of the mind he does not possess his true manhood. 
The idea of education is still primarily that of intelligence 
and mental capacity and knowledge of the world and things, 
but secondarily also of moral training, and though as yet 
very imperfectly, of the development of the aesthetic faculties. 
The intelligent thinking being, moralised, controlling his 
instincts and emotions by his will and his reason, acquainted 
with all that he should know of the world and his past, capable 
of organising intelligently by that knowledge his social and 
economic life, ordering rightly his bodily habits and physical 
being, this is the conception that now governs civilised 
humanity. It is, in essence, a return to and a larger develop- 
ment of the old Hellenic ideal, with a greater stress on capacity 
and utility and a very diminished stress on beauty and refine- 
ment. We may suppose, however, that this is only a passing 
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phase; the last elements are bound to recover their importance 
as soon as the commercial period of modern progress has been 
overpassed, and with that recovery, not yet in sight but inevit- 
able, we shall have all the proper elements for the develop- 
ment of man as a mental being. 

The old Hellenic or Graeco-Roman civilisation perished, 
among other reasons, because it only imperfectly generalised 
culture in its own society and was surrounded by huge masses 
of humanity who were still possessed by the barbarian habit 
of mind. Civilisation can never be safe so long as, confining 
the cultured mentality to a small minority, it nourishes in 
its bosom a tremendous mass of ignorance, a multitude, a 
proletariat. Either knowledge must enlarge itself from above 
or be always in danger of submergence by the ignorant night 
from below. Still more must it be unsafe, if it allows enormous 
numbers of men to exist outside its pale uninformed by its 
light, full of the natural vigour of the barbarian, who may at 
any moment seize upon the phsyical weapons of the civilised 
without undergoing an intellectual transformation by their 
culture. The Graeco-Roman culture perished from within 
and from without, from without by the floods of Teutonic 
barbarism, from within by the loss of its vitality. It gave the 
proletariat some measure of comfort and amusement, but 
did not raise it into the light. When light came to the masses, 
it was from outside in the form of Christian religion which 
arrived as an enemy of the old culture. Appealing to the poor, 
the oppressed and the ignorant, it sought to capture the soul 
and the ethical being, but cared little or not at all for the 
thinking mind, content that that should remain in darkness 
if the heart could be brought to feel religious truth. When the 
barbarians captured the Western world, it was in the same 
way content to Christianise them, but made it no part of its 
function to intellectualise. Distrustful even of the free play 
of intelligence, Christian ecclesiasticism and monasticism 
became anti-intellectual and it was left to the Arabs to re- 
introduce the beginnings of scientific and ‘philosophical 
knowledge into a semi-barbarous Christendom and to the 
half-pagan spirit of the Renaissance and a long struggle 
between religion and science to complete the return of a 
free intellectual culture in the re-emerging mind of Europe. 
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Knowledge must be aggressive, if it wishes to survive and 
perpetuate itself; to leave an extensive ignorance either below 
or around it, is to expose humanity to the perpetual danger 
of a barbaric relapse.* 

We have first the distinction between civilisation and 
barbarism. In its ordinary, popular sense civilisation means 
the state of civil society, governed, policed, organised, edu- 
cated, possessed of knowledge and appliances as opposed to 
that which has not or is not supposed to have these advantages. 
In a certain sense the Red Indian, the Basuto, the Fiji 
Islander had their civilisation; they possessed a rigorously, 
if simply organised society, a social law, some ethical ideas, 
a religion, a kind of training, a good many virtues in some of 
which, it is said, civilisation is sadly lacking; but we are 
agreed to call them savages and barbarians, mainly it seems, 
because of their crude and limited knowledge, the primitive 
rudeness of their appliances and the bare simplicity of their 
' social organisation. In the more developed states of society 
we have such epithets as semi-civilised and semi-barbarous 
which are applied by different types of civilisation to each 
other,—the one which is for a time dominant and physically 
successful has naturally the loudest and most self-confident 
say in the matter. Formerly men were more straightforward 
and simple-minded and frankly expressed their standpoint 
by stigmatising all peoples different in general culture from 
themselves as barbarians or Mlechchas. The word civili- 
sation so used comes to have a merely relative significance or 
hardly any fixed sense at all. We must therefore get rid in 
it of all that is temporary or accidental and fix it upon this 
distinction that barbarism is the state of society in which 
man is almost entirely preoccupied with his life and body, 
his economic and physical existence,—at first with their 
sufficient maintenance, not as yet their greater or richer well- 
being,—and has few means and little inclination to develop his 
mentality, while civilisation is the more evolved state of 
society in which to a sufficient social and economic organisation 
is added the activity of the mental life in most if not all of 
its parts; for sometimes some of these parts are left aside or 


1 The Human Cycle, “Civilisation and Barbarism”, Chapter VIII, pp. 87-91. 
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discouraged or temporarily atrophied by their inactivity, 
yet the society may be very obviously civilised and even 
highly civilised. This conception will bring in all the civili- 
sations historic and prehistoric and put aside all the barbarism, 
whether of Africa or Europe or Asia, Hun or Goth or Vandal 
or Turcoman. It is obvious that in a state of barbarism the 
rude beginnings of civilisation may exist; it is obvious too 
that in a civilised society a great mass of barbarism or numerous 
relics of it may exist. In that sense all societies are semi- 
civilised. How much of our present-day civilisation will be 
looked back upon with wonder and disgust by a more deve- 
loped humanity as the superstitions and atrocities of an 
imperfectly civilised era! But the main point is that in any 
society which we can call civilised the mentality of man 
must be active, the mental pursuits developed and the regula- 
tion and improvement of his life by the mental being a clearly 
self-conscious concept in his better mind.1 

The idea of culture begins to define itself for us a little more 
clearly, or at least it has put away from it in a clear contrast 
its natural opposites. The unmental, the purely physical life 
is very obviously its opposite, it is barbarism; the unintellec- 
tualised vital, the crude economic or the grossly domestic 
life which looks only to money-getting, the procreation of a 
family and its maintenance are equally its opposites; they 
are another and even uglier barbarism. We agree to regard 
the individual who is dominated by them and has no thought 
of higher things as an uncultured and undeveloped human 
being, a prolongation of the savage, essentially a barbarian 
even if he lives in a civilised nation and in a society which has 
arrived at the general idea and at some ordered practice of 
culture and refinement. The societies or nations which bear 
this stamp we agree to call barbarous or semi-barbarous. 
Even when a nation or an age has developed within itself 
knowledge and science and arts, but still in its general outlook, 
its habits of life and thought is content to be governed not 
by knowledge and truth and beauty and high ideals of living, 
but by the gross vital, commercial, economic view of existence, 
we say that that nation or age may be civilised in a sense, 


1 Ibid, pp. 102-4. 
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but for all its abundant or even redundant appliances and 
apparatus of civilisation it is not the realisation or the promise 
of a cultured humanity. Therefore upon even the European 
civilisation of the nineteenth century with all its triumphant 
and teeming production, its great development of science, its 
achievement in the works of the intellect we pass a certain 
condemnation, because it has turned all these things to 
commercialism and to gross uses of vitalistic success. We say 
of it that this was not the perfection to which humanity ought 
to aspire and that this trend travels away from and not towards 
the higher curve of human evolution. [t must be our definite 
verdict upon it that it was inferior as an age of culture to 
ancient Athens, to Italy of the Renaissance, to ancient or 
classical India. For great as might be the deficiencies of social 
organisation in those eras and though their range of scientific 
knowledge and material achievement was immensely inferior, 
yet they were more advanced in the art of life, knew better 
its object and aimed more powerfully at some clear ideal of 
human perfection. 

In the range of the mind’s life itself, to live in its merely 
practical and dynamic activity or in the mentalised emotional 
or sensational current, a life of conventional conduct, average 
feelings, customary ideas, opinions and prejudices which 
are not one’s own but those of the environment, to have no 
free and open play of mind, but to live grossly and unthinkingly 
by the unintelligent rule of the many, to live besides according 
to senses and sensations controlled by certain conventions, 
but neither purified nor enlightened or chastened by any 
law of beauty,—all this too is contrary to the ideal of culture. 
A man may so live with all the appearance or all the pre- 
tensions of a civilised existence, enjoy successfully all the 
plethora of its appurtenances, but he is not in the real sense 
a developed human being. A society following such a life 
may be anything else you will, vigorous, decent, well-ordered, 
successful, religious, moral, but it is a Philistine society; it 
is a prison which the human soul has to break. For so long 
as it dwells there, it dwells in an inferior, uninspired and 
unexpanding mental status; it vegetates infructuously in the 
lower substratum and is governed not by the higher faculties 
of man, but by the crudities of the unuplifted sense-mind. 
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Nor is it enough for it to open windows in this prison by which 
it may get draughts of agreeable fresh air, something of the 
free light of the intellect, something of the fragrance of art and 
beauty, something of the large breath of wider interests and 
higher ideals. It has yet to break out of its prison altogether 
and live in that free light, in that fragrance and large breath; 
only then does it breathe the natural atmosphere of the 
developed mental being. Not to live principally in the acti- 
vities of the sense-mind, but in the activities of knowledge 
and reason and a wide intellectual curiosity, the activities of 
the cultivated aesthetic being, the activities of the enlightened 
will which make for character and high ethical ideals and a 
large human action, not to be governed by our lower or our 
average mentality but by truth and beauty and the self-ruling 
will is the ideal of a true culture and the beginning of an 
accomplished humanity. 

We get then by elimination to a positive idea and definition 
of culture. But still on this higher plane of the mental life we 
are apt to be pursued by old exclusivenesses and misunder- 
standings. We see that in the past there seems often to have 
been a quarrel between culture and conduct; yet according to 
our definition conduct also is a part of the cultured life and 
the ethical ideality one of the master impulses of the cultured 
being. The opposition which puts on one side the pursuit 
of ideas and knowledge and beauty and calls that culture 
and on the other the pursuit of character and conduct and 
exalts that as the moral life must start evidently from an 
imperfect view of human possibility and perfection.? 

Neither the ethical being nor the aesthetic being is the 
whole man, nor can either be his sovereign principle; they 
are merely two powerful elements. Ethical conduct is not the 
whole of life; even to say that it is three-fourths of life is to 
indulge in a very doubtful mathematics. We cannot assign 
to it its position in any such definite language, but can at best 
say that its kernel of will, character and self-discipline are 
almost the first condition for human self-perfection. The 
aesthetic sense is equally indispensable, for without that the 
self-perfection of the mental being cannot arrive at its object, 


1 The Human Cycle, “Aesthetic and Ethical Culture”, Chapter X, pp. 110-13. 
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which is on the mental plane the right and harmonious pos- 
session and enjoyment of the truth, power, beauty and delight 
of human existence. But neither can be the highest principle 
of the human order. We can combine them; we can enlarge 
the sense of ethics by the sense of beauty and delight and 
introduce into it to correct its tendency of hardness and 
austerity, the element of gentleness, love, amenity, the hedo- 
nistic side of morals; we can steady, guide and strengthen 
the delight of life by the introduction of the necessary will 
and austerity and self-discipline which will give it endurance 
and purity. These two powers of our psychological being, 
which represent in us the essential principle of energy and the 
essential principle of delight,—the Indian terms are more 
profound and expressive, Tapas and Ananda, —can be 
thus helped by each other, the one to a richer, the other to a 
greater self-expression. But that even this much reconciliation 
may come about they must be taken up and enlightened by 
a higher principle which must be capable of understanding 
and comprehending both equally and of disengaging and 
combining disinterestedly their purposes and potentialities. 
That higher principle seems to be provided for us by the human 
faculty of reason and intelligent will. Our crowning capacity, 
it would seem to be by right the crowned sovereign of our 


nature.” 


1 Tapas is the energising conscious-power of cosmic being by which the world 
is created, maintained and governed; it includes all concepts of force, will, 
energy, power, everything dynamic and dynamising. Ananda is the essential 
nature of bliss of the cosmic consciousness and, in activity, its delight of self- 


creation and self-experience. 
2 Ibid, pp. 121-2. 


XXXI 
SOCIAL PROGRESS _ 


Tue true law of our development and the entire object of — 
our social existence can only become clear to us when we 
have discovered not only, like modern Science, what man 
has been in his past physical and vital evolution, but his 
future mental and spiritual destiny and his place in the cycles 
of Nature. This is the reason why the subjective periods of 
human development must always be immeasurably the 
most fruitful and creative. In the others he either seizes on | 
some face, image, type of the inner reality Nature in him is 
labouring to manifest or else he follows a mechanical impulse 
or shapes himself in the mould of her external influences; 
but here in his subjective return inward he gets back to 
himself, back to the root of his living and infinite possibi- 
lities, to widen before him. He discovers his real place 
and the potentiality of a new and perfect self-creation begins 
in Nature and opens his eyes to the greatness of his 
destiny.t 

The object of all society should be, therefore, and must 
become, as man grows conscious of his real being, nature 
and destiny and not as now only of a part of it, first to provide 
the conditions of life and growth by which individual Man,— 
not isolated men or a class or a privileged race, all individual 
men according to their capacity,—and the race through the 
growth of its individuals may travel towards this divine 
perfection. It must be, secondly, as mankind generally more 
and’ more grows near to some figure of the Divine in life 
and more and more men arrive at it,—for the cycles are 
many and each cycle has its own figure of the Divine in man,— 
to express in the general life of mankind, the light, the power, 
the beauty, the harmony, the joy of the Self that has been 
attained and that pours itself out in a freer and nobler hu- 
manity. Freedom and harmony express the two necessary 
principles of variation and oneness,—freedom of the indi- 


1 The Human Cycle, “The Ideal Law of Social Development”, Chapter VII, p. 74. 
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vidual, the group, the race, co-ordinated harmony of the 
individual’s forces and of the efforts of all individuals in the 
group, of all groups in the race, of all races in the kind,— 
and these are the two conditions of healthy progression and 
successful arrival. To realise them and to combine them has 
been the obscure or half-enlightened effort of mankind 
throughout its history,—a task difficult indeed and too im- 
perfectly seen and too clumsily and mechanically pursued 
by the reason and desires to be satisfactorily achieved until 
man grows by self-knowledge and self-mastery to the pos- 
session of a spiritual and psychical unity with his fellowmen. 
As we realise more and more the right conditions, we shall 
travel more luminously and spontancously towards our goal 
and, as we draw nearer to a clear sight of our goal, we shall 
realise better and better the right conditions. The Self in 
man enlarging light and knowledge and harmonising will 
with light and knowledge so as to fulfil in life what he has 
seen in his increasing vision and idea of the Self, this is man’s 
source and law of progress and the secret of his impulse 
towards perfection. 

Mankind upon earth is one foremost self-expression of the 
universal being in His cosmic self-unfolding; he expresses, 
under the conditions of the terrestrial world he inhabits, 
the mental powers of ‘the universal existence. All mankind 
is one in nature, physical, vital, emotional, mental and even 
has been in spite of all the differences of intellectual develop- 
ment ranging from the poverty of the Bushman and negroid 
to the rich cultures of Asia and Europe, and the whole race 
has, as the human totality, one destiny which it seeks and 
increasingly approaches in the cycles of progression and 
retrogression it describes through the countless millenniums of 
its history. Nothing which any individual race or nation 
can triumphantly realise, no victory of their self-aggrandise- 
ment, illumination, intellectual achievement or mastery over 
the environment has any permanent meaning or value except 
in so far as it adds something or recovers something or pre- 
serves something for this human march. The purpose which 
the ancient Indian scripture offers to us as the true object 
of all human action, lokasamgraha, the holding together of 
the race in its cyclic evolution, is the constant sense, whether 
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we know or know it not, of the sum of our activities.1 
The nation or community is an aggregate life that expresses 
the self according to the general law of human nature and 
aids and partially fulfils the development and destiny of man- 
kind by its own development and the pursuit of its own 
destiny according to the law of its being and the nature of 
its corporate individuality. It has like the individual the 
right to be itself, and its just claim, as against any attempt 
at domination by other nations or of attack upon its separate 
development by any excessive tendency of human uniformity 
and regimentation, is to defend its existence, to insist on 
being itself, to persist in developing according to the secret 
Idea within it or, as we say, according to the law of its own 
nature. This right it must assert not only or even principally 
for its own sake, but in the interests of humanity. For the only 
things we can really call our rights are those conditions which 
are necessary to our free and sound development, and that 
again is our right because it is necessary to the development 
of the world and the fulfilment of the destiny of mankind. 
Nor does this right to be onself mean with the nation or 
the community any more than with the individual that it 
should roll itself up like a hedgehog, shut itself up in its 
dogmas, prejudices, limitations, imperfections, in the form 
and mould of its past or its present achievement and refuse 
mental or physical commerce and interchange or spiritual 
or actual commingling with the rest of the world. For so 
it cannot grow or perfect itself. As the individual lives by 
the life of other individuals, so does the nation by the life 
of other nations, by accepting from them material for its 
own mental, economic and physical life; but it has to assimilate 
this material, subject it to the law of its own nature, change 
it into stuff of itself, work upon it by its own free will and 
consciousness, if it would live securely and grow soundly. 
To have the principle or rule of another nature imposed 
upon it by force or a de-individualising pressure is a menace 
to its existence, a wound to its being, a fetter upon its march. 
As the free development of individuals from within is the 
best condition for the growth and perfection of the com- 


1 Ibid, pp. 77-9. 
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munity, so the free development of the community or nation 
from within is the best condition for the growth and perfection 
of mankind. 

Thus the law for the individual is to perfect his individuality 
by free development from within, but to respect and to aid 
and be aided by the same free development in others. His 
law is to harmonise his life with the life of the social aggre- 
gate and to pour himself out as a force for growth and per- 
fection on humanity. The law for the community or nation 
is equally to perfect its corporate existence by a free deve- 
lopment from within, aiding and taking full advantage of 
that of the individual, but to respect and to aid and be aided 
by the same free development of other communities and 
nations. Its law is to harmonise its life with that of the human 
aggregate and to pour itself out as a force for growth and 
perfection of humanity. The law for humanity is to pursue 
its upward evolution towards the finding and expression 
of the Divine in the type of mankind, taking full advantage 
of the free development and gains of all individuals and 
nations and groupings of men, to work towards the day 
when mankind may be really and not only ideally one divine 
family, but even then, when it has succeeded in unifying 
itself, to respect, aid and be aided by the free growth and 
activity of its individuals and constituent aggregates. 

Naturally, this is an ideal law which the imperfect human 
race has never yet really attained and it may be very long 
before it can attain to it. Man, not possessing, but only 
seeking to find himself, not knowing consciously, obeying only 
in the rough subconsciously or half-consciously the urge of 
the law of his own nature with stumblings and hesitations and 
deviations and a series of violences done to himself and others, 
has had to advance by a tangle of truth and error, right and 
wrong, compulsion and revolt and clumsy adjustments, and 
he has as yet neither the wideness of knowledge nor the 
flexibility of mind nor the purity of temperament which 
would enable him to follow the law of liberty and harmony 
rather than the law of discord and regimentation, compulsion 
and adjustment and strife. Still it is the very business of a 
subjective age when knowledge is increasing and diffusing 
itself with an unprecedented rapidity, when capacity is 
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generalising itself, when men and nations are drawn close 
together and partially united though in an inextricable, 
confused entanglement of chaotic unity, when they are being 
compelled to know each other and impelled to know more 
profoundly themselves, mankind, God and the world and 
when the idea of self-realisation for men and nations is coming 
consciously to the surface,—it is the natural work and 
should be the conscious hope of man in such an age to know 
himself truly, to find the ideal law of his being and his deve- 
lopment and, if he cannot even then follow it ideally owing 
to the difficulties of his egoistic nature, still to hold it before 
him and find out gradually the way by which it can become 
more and more the moulding principle of his individual 
and social existence.? 


1 Ibid, pp. 83-5. 


XXXII 
WORLD UNION OR WORLD STATE 


Tuis, then, in principle is the history of the growth of 
the State, It is history of strict unification by the development 
of a central authority and of growing uniformity in adminis- 
tration, legislation, social and economic life and culture and 
the chief means of culture, education and language. In all, 
the central authority becomes more and more the determining 
and regulating power. The process culminates by the trans- 
formation of this governing sole authority or sovereign power 
from the rule of the central executive man or the capable 
class into that of a body whose proposed function is to re- 
present the thought and will of the whole community. The 
change represents in principle an evolution from a natural 
and organic to a rational and mechanically organised state 
of society. An intelligent centralised unification aiming at a 
perfect rational efficiency replaces a loose and natural unity 
whose efficiency is that of life developing with a certain spon- 
tancity its organs and powers under the pressure of an inner 
impulse and the needs of the environment and the first 
conditions of existence. A rational, ordered, strict uniformity 
replaces a loose oneness full of natural complexities and 
variations. The intelligent will of the whole society expressed 
in a carefully thought-out law and ordered regulation replaces 
its natural organic will expressed in a mass of customs and 
intuitions which have grown up as the result of its nature - 
and temperament. In the last perfection of the State, a 
carefully devised, in the end a giant machinery productive 
and regulative, replaces the vigour and fertility of life with 
the natural simplicity of its great lines and obscure, confused, 
luxuriant complexity of its details. The State is the masterful 
but arbitrary and intolerant science and reason of man that 
successfully takes the place of the intuitions and evolutionary 
experimentations of Nature; intelligent organisation replaces 
natural organism. 

The unity of the human race by political and administrative 
means implies eventually the formation and organisation of a 

10 
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single World-State out of a newly-created, though still loose, 
natural organic unity of mankind. For the natural organic 
unity already exists, a unity of life, of involuntary association, 
of a closely interdependent existence of the constituent parts 
in which the life and the movements would have been im- 
possible a hundred years ago. Continent has no longer a 
separate life from continent; no nation can any longer isolate 
itself at will and live a separate existence. Science, commerce 
and rapid communications have produced a state of things in 
which the disparate masses of humanity, once living to them- 
selves, have drawn together by a subtle process of unification 
into a single mass which has already a common vital and is 
rapidly forming a common mental existence. A great pre- 
cipitating and transforming shock was needed which could 
make this subtle organic unity manifest and reveal ‘he 
necessity and create the will for a closer and organised union 
and this shock came with the Great War (of 1914-18). The 
idea of a World-State or world-union has been born not only 
in the speculating forecasting mind of the thinker, but in 
the consciousness of humanity out of the very necessity of 
this new common existence. 

The World-State must now either be brought about by a 
mutual understanding or by the force of circumstances and 
a series of new and disastrous shocks. For the old still-pre- 
vailing order of things was founded on circumstances and 
conditions which no longer exist. A new order is demanded 
by the new conditions and, so long as it is not created, there 
will be a transitional era of continued trouble and recurrent 
disorders, inevitable crises through which Nature will effect 
in her own violent way the working out of the necessity which 
she has evolved, There may be in the process a maximum of 
loss and suffering through the clash of national and imperial 
egoisms or else a minimum, if reason and goodwill prevail. 
To that reason two alternative possibilities and therefore 
two ideals present themselves, a World-State founded upon the 
principle of centralisation and uniformity, a mechanical and 
formal unity, or a world union founded upon the principle 
of liberty and variation in a free and intelligent unity. 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity, “World-Union or World-State”, Chapter XXII. 


XXXIII 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


Tue question then arises, how out of this purely formal unity 
a real psychological unity can be created and whether it 
can be made a living oneness. For a mere formal, mechanical, 
administrative, political and economic union does not ne- 
cessarily create a psychological unity. None of the great 
empires have yet succeeded in doing that, and even in the 
Roman where some sense of unity did come into being, it 
was nothing very close and living; it could not withstand 
all shocks from within and without, it could not prevent 
what was much more dangerous, the peril of decay and 
devitalisation which the dimunition of natural clements of 
free variation and helpful straggle brought with it. A complete 
world-union would have indeed this advantage that it could 
have no need to fear forces from without, for no such forces 
would any longer exist. But this very absence of outer pressure 
might well give greater room and power to internal elements 
of disintegration and still more to the opportunities of decay. 
It might indeed for a long time foster an internal intellec- 
tual and political activity and social progress which would 
keep it living; but this principle of progress would not be 
always secure against a natural tendency to exhaustion and 
stagnation which every dimunition of variety and even the 
very satisfaction of social and economic well-being might 
well hasten, Disruption of unity would then be necessary to 
restore humanity to life. Again, while the Roman Empire 
appealed only to the idea of Roman unity, an artificial and 
accidental principle, this World-State would appeal to the 
idea of human unity, a real and vital principle, But if the 
idea of unity can appeal to the human mind, so too can the 
idea of separative life, for both address themselves to vital 
instincts of his nature. What guarantee will there be that the 
latter will not prevail when man has once tried unity and 
finds perhaps that its advantages do not satisfy his whole 
nature? Only the growth of some chief powerful psychological 
factor will make unity necessary to him, whatever other 
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changes and manipulations might be desirable to satisfy his 
other needs and instincts. 

The formal unification of mankind would come in upon 
us in the shape of a system which would be born, grow, come 
to culmination. But every system by the very nature of things 
tends after its culmination to decay and die. To prevent the 
organism decaying and dying, there must be such a psycho- 
logical reality within as will persist and survive all changes of 
its body. Nations have that in a sort of collective national 
ego which persists through all vital changes. But this ego is 
not by any means self-existent and immortal; it supports 
itself on certain things with which it is identified. There is the 
geographical body, the country; the common interests of all 
who inhabit the same country, defence, economic well-being 
and progress, political liberty; thirdly, a common name, 
sentiment, culture. But we have to mark that this national 
ego owes its life to the coalescence of the separative instinct 
and the instinct for unity; for the nation feels itself as one as 
distinguished from other nations; it owes its vitality to inter- 
change with them and struggle with them in all the activities 
of its nature. Nor are all these altogether sufficient; there is 
a deeper factor. There must be a sort of religion of country, a 
constant even if not always explicit recognition not only of 
the sacredness of the physical mother, the land, but also, in 
however obscure a way, of the nation as a collective soul 

_ which it is the first duty and need of every man to keep alive, 
to defend from suppression or mortal taint or, if suppressed, 
then to watch, wait and struggle for its release and rehabi- 
litation, if sicklied over with the touch of any fatal spiritual 
ailment, then to labour always to heal and revivify and save 
alive. 

The World-State will give its inhabitants the great advan- 
tages of peace, economic well-being, general security, com- 
bination for intellectual, cultural, social activity and progress. 
None of these are in themselves sufficient to create the thing 
needed. Peace and security we all desire at present, because 
we have them not in sufficiency; but we must remember 
that the man has always within him the need of combat, 
adventure, struggle, almost requires these for his growth and 
healthy living; that instinct would be largely suppressed by 
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a universal peace and a flat security and it might rise up 
successfully against suppression. Economic well-being by 
itself cannot permanently satisfy and the price paid for it 
might be so heavy as to diminish its appeal and value. The 
human instinct for liberty, individual and national, might 
well be a constant menace to the World-State, unless it so 
skilfully arranged its system as to give them sufficient free 
play. A common intellectual and cultural activity and progress 
may do much, but need not by themselves be sufficient to bring 
the fully powerful psychological factor that would be re- 
quired, And the collective ego created would have to rely 
on the instinct of unity alone; for it would be in conflict with 
the separative instinct which gives the national ego half its 
vitality. j 

It is not impossible that the indispensable inner factor 
for this outer frame might be increasingly created, in its 
very process of growth, but certain psychological elements 
would have to be present in great strength. There would be 
needed, to make the change persist, a religion of humanity 
or an equivalent sentiment much more powerful, explicit, 
self-conscious, universal in its appeal than the nationalist’s 
religion of the country; the clear recognition by man in 
all his thought and life of a single soul in humanity of which 
each man and each people is an incarnation and soul-form ; 
an ascension of man beyond the principle of ego which lives 
by separativeness,—and yet there must be no destruction of 
individuality, for without that man would stagnate; a prin- 
ciple and arrangement of the common life which would give 
free play to the individual variation, interchange in diversity 
and the need of adventure and conquest by which the soul 
of man lives and grows great, and sufficient means of ex- 
pressing all the resultant complex life and growth in a 
flexible and progressive form of human society." 

The fundamental idea is that mankind is the godhead to 
be worshipped and served by man and that the respect, 
the service, the progress of the human being, and human life 
are the chief duty and chief aim of the human spirit. No other 
idol, neither the nation, the State, the family nor anything 


x ia Ideal of Human Unity, “Internationalism and Human Unity”, Chapter 
I. 
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else ought to take its place; they are only worthy of respect 
so far as they are images of the human spirit and enshrine its 
presence and aid its self-manifestation. But where the cult 
of these idols seeks to usurp the place of the spirit and makes 
demands inconsistent with its service, they should be put 
aside. No injunctions of old creeds, religious, political, social 
or cultural, are valid when they go against its claims. Science 
even, though it is one of the chief modern idols, must not be 
allowed to make claims contrary to its ethical temperament 
and aim, for science is only valuable in so far as it helps and 
serves by knowledge and progress the religion of humanity. 
War, capital punishment, the taking of human life, cruelty 
of all kinds whether committed by the individual, the state 
or society, not only physical cruelty, but moral cruelty, tie 
degradation of any human being or any class of human beings 
under whatever specious plea or in whatever interest, the 
oppression and exploitation of man by man, of class by class, 
of nation by nation and all those habits of life and institutions 
of society of a similar kind which religion and ethics formerly 
tolerated or even favoured in practice, whatever they might 
do in their ideal rule or creed, are crimes against the religion 
of humanity, abominable to its eithical mind, forbidden by 
its primary tenets, to be fought against always, in no degree 
to be tolerated. Man must be sacred to man regardless of all 
distinctions of race, creed, colour, nationality, status, political 
advancement. The body of man is to be respected, made 
immune from violence and outrage, fortified by science 
against disease and preventible death. The life of man is to be 
held sacred, preserved, strengthened, ennobled, uplifted. The 
heart of man is to be held sacred also, given scope, protected 
from violation, from suppression, from mechanisation, freed 
from belittling influences. The mind of man is to be released 
from all bonds, allowed freedom and Tange and opportunity, 
given all its means of self-training and self-development and 
organised in the play of its powers for the service of humanity. 
And all this too is not to be held as an abstract or a pious 
sentiment, but given full and practical recognition in the 
persons of men and nations and mankind. This, speaking 
largely, is the idea and spirit of the intellectual religion of 
humanity. 
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One has only to compare human life and thought and 
feeling a century or two ago with human life, thought and 
feeling in the pre-war period to see how great an influence 
this religion of humanity has exercised and how fruitful a 
work it has done. It accomplished rapidly many things which 
orthodox religion failed to do effectively, largely because it 
acted as a constant intellectual and critical solvent, an un- 
sparing assailant of the thing that is and unflinching champion 
of the thing to be, faithful always to the future, while orthodox 
religion allied itself with the powers of the present, even of 
the past, bound itself by its pact with them and could act 
only at best as a moderating but not as a reforming force. 
Moreover, this religion has faith in humanity and its earthly 
fature and can therefore aid its earthly progress, while the 
orthodox religions looked with eyes of pious sorrow and gloom 
on the earthly life of man and were very ready to bid him 
bear peacefully and contentedly, even to welcome its crudities, 
cruelties, oppressions, tribulations as a means for learning 
to appreciate and for earning the better life which will be 
given us hereafter. Faith, even an intellectual faith, must 
always be a worker of miracles, and this religion of humanity, 
even without taking bodily shape or a compelling form-or 
a visible means of self-effectuation, was yet able to effect 
comparatively much of what it set out to do. It, to some 
degree, humanised society, humanised law and punish- 
ment, humanised the outlook of man on man, abolished 
legalised torture and the cruder form of slavery, raised those 
ssed and fallen, gave large hopes to humanity, 
stimulated philanthropy and charity and the service of man- 
kind, encouraged everywhere the desire for freedom, put a 

ly minimised its more brutal 


curb on oppression and great! ; 5 
expressions. It had almost succeeded in humanising war and 


would perhaps have succeeded entirely but for the contrary 
trend of modern Science. It made it possible for man to 
conceive of a world free from war as imaginable even without 
waiting for the Christian millennium. At any rate, this much 
change came about that, while peace was formerly a rare 
interlude of constant war, war became an interlude, if a much 
too frequent interlude of peace, though as yet only an armed 
peace. That may not be a great step, but still it was a great 
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step forward. It gave new conceptions of the dignity of the 
human being and opened new ideas and new vistas of his 
education, self-development and potentiality. It spread 
enlightenment; it made man feel more his responsibility for 
the progress and happiness of the race; it raised the average 
self-respect and capacity of mankind; it gave hope to the serf, 
self-assertion to the down-trodden and made the labourer 
in his manhood the potential equal of the rich and powerful. 
True, if we compare what is with what should be, the actual 
achievement with the ideal, all this will seem only a scanty 
work of preparation. But it was a remarkable record for a 
century and a half or a little more and for an unembodied 
spirit which had to work through what instruments it could 
find and had as yet no form, habitation or visible engine of 
its own concentrated workings. But, perhaps it was in this 
that lay its power and advantage, since that saved it from 
crystallising it into a form and getting petrified or at least 
losing its more free and subtle action. 

But still in order to accomplish all its future, this idea and 
religion of humanity has to make itself more explicit, insistent 
and categorically imperative. For otherwise it can only work 
with clarity in the minds of the few and with the mass it will 
be only a modifying influence, but will not be the rule of 
human life. And so long as that is so, it cannot entirely prevail 
over its own principal enemy. That enemy, the enemy of 
all real religion, is human egoism, the egoism of the individual, 
the egoism of class and nation. These it could for a time 
soften, modiy, force to curb their more arrogant, open and 
brutal expressions, oblige to adopt better institutions, but not 
to give place to the love of mankind, not to recognise a real 
unity between man and man. For that essentially must be 
the aim of the religion of human unity, as it must be the 
earthly aim of all human religion, love, mutual recognition 
of human brotherhood, a living sense of human oneness and 
practice of human oneness in thought, feeling and life, the 
ideal which was expressed first some thousands of years ago 
in the ancient Vedic hymn and must always remain the 
highest injunction of the spirit within us to human life upon 
earth, Till that is brought about, the religion of humanity 
remains unaccomplished. With that done, the one necessary 
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psychological change will have been effected without which 
no formal and mechanical, no political and administrative 
unity can be real and secure. If it is done, that outward 
unification may not even be indispensable or, if indispensable, 
it will come about naturally, not as now it seems likely to 
be, by catastrophic means, but by the demand of the human 
mind, and will be held secure by an essential need of our 
perfected and developed human nature. 

But this is the question: whether a purely intellectual and 
sentimental religion of humanity will be sufficient to bring 
about so a great change in our psychology. The weakness 
of the intellectual idea, even when it supports itself by an 
appeal to the sentiments and emotions, is that it does not get 
at the centre of man’s being. The intellect and the feelings are 
only instruments of the being and they may be the instry- 
ments of cither its lower external form or of the inner and 
higher man, servants of the ego or channels of the soul. The 
aim of the religion of humanity was formulated in the eigh- 
teenth century by a sort of primal intuition; that aim was 
and it is still to re-create human society in the image of three 
kindred ideas, liberty, equality and fraternity. None of these 
has really been won in spite of all the progress that has been 
achieved. The liberty that has been so much proclaimed as 
an essential of modern progress is an outward and mechanical 
and unreal liberty. The equality that has been so much 
sought after and battled for is equally an outward and mecha- 
nical and will turn out to be an unreal equality. Fraternity 
is not even claimed to be a practicable principle of the 
ordering of life and what is put forward as its substitute is 
the outward and mechanical principle of equal association 
or at the best a comradeship of labour. This is because the 
idea of humanity has been obliged in an intellectual age to 
mask its true character of a religion and a thing of the soul 
and the spirit and to appeal to the vital and ‘physical mind 
of man rather than to inner being. It has limited his effort 
to the attempt to revolutionise political and social institutions 
and to bring about such a modification of the ideas and senti- 
ments of the common mind of mankind as would make these 
institutions practicable; it has worked at the machinery of 
human life and on the outer mind much more than upon 
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the soul of the race. It has laboured to establish a political, 
social and legal liberty, equality and mutual help in an equal 
association. 

But though these aims are of great importance in their 
own field, they are not the central thing; they can only be 
secure when founded upon a change of the inner human 
nature and inner way of living; they are themselves of impor- 
tance only as means for giving a greater scope and a better 
field for man’s development towards that change and, when 
it is once achieved, as an outward expression of the larger 
inward life. Freedom, equality, brotherhood are three godheads 
of the soul; they cannot be really achieved through the 
external machinery of society or by man so long as he lives 
only in the individual and the communal ego. When the ego 
claims liberty, it arrives at competitive individualism. When 
it asserts equality, it arrives first at strife, then at an attempt 
to ignore the variations of Nature, and, as the sole way of 
doing that successfully, it constructs an artificial and machine- 
made society. A society that pursues liberty as its ideal is 
unable to achieve equality; a society that aims at equality 
will be obliged to sacrifice liberty. For the ego to speak of 
fratenity is for it to speak of something contrary to its nature. 
All that it knows is association for the pursuit of common 
egoistic ends and the utmost it can arrive at is a closer orga- 
nisation for the equal distribution of labour, production, 
consumption and enjoyment. 

Yet is brotherhood the real key to the triple gospel of the 
idea of humanity. The union of liberty and equality can only 
be achieved by the power of human brotherhood and it 
cannot be founded on anything else. But brotherhood exists 
only in the soul and by the soul; it can exist by nothing else. 
For this brotherhood is not a matter either of physical kinship 
or of vital association or of intellectual agreement. When the 
soul claims freedom, it is the freedom of self-development, 
the self-development of the divine in man in all his being. 
When it claims equality, what it is claiming is that freedom 
equally for all and the recognition of the same soul, the same 
godhead in all human beings. When it strives for brotherhood, 
it is founding that equal freedom of self-development on a 
common aim, a common life, a unity of mind and feeling 
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founded upon the recognition of this inner spiritual unity. 
These three things are in fact the nature of the soul; for 
freedom, equality, unity are the eternal attributes of the 
Spirit. It is the practical recognition of this truth, it is the 
awakening of the soul in man and the attempt to get him to 
live from his soul and not from his ego which is the inner 
meaning of religion, and it is that to which the religion of 
humanity also must arrive before it can fulfil itself in the life 


of the race.t 


1 The Ideal of Human Unity, “The Religion of Humanity”, Chapter XXXIV. 


XXXIV 
THE SPIRITUAL AIM IN SOCIETY 


‘Tue spiritual aim in society will regard man not as a mind, 
a life and a body, but as a soul seeking for divine fulfilment 
upon earth, and not only in heavens beyond, which after 
all it need not have left if it had no divine business here in 
the world of physical, vital and mental nature. It will there- 
fore regard the life, mind and body, neither as ends in them- 
selves, sufficient for their own satisfaction, nor as mortal 
members full of disease which have only to be dropped off 
for the rescued spirit to flee away into its own pure regions, 
but as first instruments of the soul. It will believe in their 
destiny and help them to believe in themselves, but for that 
very reason in their highest and not only in their lowest or 
lower possibilities. Their destiny will be in its view, to spiri- 
tualise themselves so as to grow into visible members of the 
spirit, lucid means of its manifestation, themselves spiritual. 
For as it will accept the truth of man’s soul as a thing entirely 
divine in its essence, so it will accept the possibliity of his 
whole being becoming divine in spite of its first contradictions 
in Nature and even with these as a necessary earthly starting- 
point. And as it will regard man the individual, so it will 
regard man the collectivity, a collective soul seeking upon 
earth divine fulfilment in its manifold relations. Therefore 
all the different parts of man’s life which correspond to the 
parts of his being, physical, vital, dynamic, emotional, 
aesthetic, ethical, intellectual, it will hold sacred and see 
in them instruments for a growth towards a diviner living. 
And every human society, nation, people or other organic 
aggregate it will regard from the same standpoint, subsouls, 
as it were, means of a complex manifestation and self-ful- 
filment of the Spirit, the divine Reality, in man upon earth. 
The possible godhead of man because he is inwardly of one 
being with God, will be its one solitary creed and dogma. 

But it will not seek to enforce even this one uplifting dogma 
by an external compulsion upon the lower members of man’s 
natural being, for that is nigraha, a repressive contraction of 
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the nature which may lead to an apparent suppression of 
the evil, but not to a real and healthy growth of the good; 
it will rather hold up this creed and ideal as a light and 
inspiration to all his members to grow into the godhead 
from within themselves, to become freely divine. Neither in the 
individual nor in the society will it seek to imprison, wall in, 
repress, impoverish, but to let in the widest air and the highest 
light. A large liberty will be the law of a spiritual society and 
the increase of freedom a sign of the growth of human society 
towards the possibility of true spiritualisation. To spiritualise 
in this sense a society of slaves, slaves of power, slaves of 
authority, slaves of custom, slaves of dogma, slaves of all 

sorts’of imposed laws which they live under rather than live 

by them, slaves internally of their own weakness, ignorance 

and passions from whose worst effect they seek or need to 

be protected by another and external slavery, can never be 

a successful endeavour. They must shake off their fetters 

first in order to be fit for a higher freedom. Not that man has 

not to wear many a yoke in his progress upwards; but only 

the yoke which he accepts because it represents, the more 

perfectly the better, the highest inner law of his nature and 

its aspiration, will be entirely helpful to him. The rest buy 

their good results at a heavy cost and may retard as much as 

or even more than they accelerate his progress. 

The spiritual aim will recognise that man as he grows in 
his being must have as much free space as possible for all 
its members to grow in their own strength, to find out them- 
selves and their potentialities. In their freedom they will 
err, because experience comes through many errors, but cach 
has in itself a divine principle and they will find it out, 
disengage its presence, significance and law as their experience 
of themselves deepens and increases. Thus true spirituality 
will not lay a yoke upon science and philosophy or compel 
them to square their conclusions with any statement of 
dogmatic religions or even of assured spiritual truth, as some 
of the old religions attempted, vainly, ignorantly, with an 
unspiritual obstinacy and arrogance. Each part of man’s 
being has its own dharma which it must follow and will follow 
in the end, put on it what fetters you please. The dharma of 
science, thought and philosophy is to seck for truth by the 
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intellect dispassionately, without Prepossession and prejudg- 
ment, with no other first propositions than the law of thought 
and observation itself imposes. Science and philosophy are 
not bound to square their observations and conclusions with 
any current ideas of religious dogma or ethical rule or aesthetic 
prejudice. In the end, if left free in their action, they will 
find the unity of Truth with Good and Beauty and God and 
give these a greater meaning than any dogmatic religion or 
any formal ethics or any narrower aesthetic idea can give us. 
But meanwhile they must be left even to deny God and good 
and beauty of the will, if their sincere observation of things 
so points them. For all these rejections must come round in 
the end of their circling and return to larger truth of the 
things they refuse. Often we find atheism both in individual 
and society a necessary passage to deeper religious and spiritual 
truth: one has sometimes to deny God in order to find him; 
the finding is inevitable in the end of all earnest scepticism 
and denial. 

The same law holds good in Art; the aesthetic being of 
man rises similarly on its own curve towards its diviner 
possibilities. The highest aim of the aesthetic being is to find 
the Divine through beauty; the highest Art is that which by 
an inspired use of significant and interpretative form unseals 
the doors of the spirit. But in order that it may come to do 
this greatest thing largely and sincerely, it must first endeavour 
to see and depict man and Nature and life for their own sake, 
in their own characteristic truth and beauty; for behind 
these first characters lies always the beauty of the Divine in 
life and man and Nature and it is through their just trans- 
formation that what was at first veiled by them has to be 
revealed. The dogma that Art must be religious or not be at 
all, is a false dogma, just as is the claim that it must be sub- 
Servient to ethics or utility or scientific truth or philosophic 
ideas; Art may make use of these things as elements, but it 
has its own svadharma, essential law, and it will rise to the 
widest spirituality by following out its own natural lines 
with no other yoke than the intimate law of its own being.2 


* The Human Cycle, “The Spiritual Aim and Life”, Chapter XXI, pp. 281-5. 


XXXV 
THE COMING OF THE SPIRITUAL AGE 


Anp here the first essential sign must be the growth of the 
subjective idea of life and the signals that are precusors of 
a subjective age in human thought and human society. 

These ideas will first declare their trend in philosophy, 
in psychological thinking, in the arts, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, in the main idea of ethics, in the application 
of subjective principles by thinkers to questions of sociology, 
such as education, criminology, etc., even to politics and 
economics, and in the new departures of science or at least 
of research,—since to such attempts the orthodox still deny . 
the name of science,—attempts to extend it into the psycho- 
logical and psychic realms with a realisation of the truth 
that these have laws of their own which are other than physical, 
finally, in a tendency in religion to reject its heavy weight 
of dead matter and revivify itself in the fountains of the spirit. 
These are sure of signs, if not of the things to be, at least of 
a great possibility of it, of an attempt that will surely be made, 
another endeavour perhaps with a larger sweep and a better 
equipped general intellectuality capable not only of feeling 
but of understanding the Truth that is demanding to be heard. 
Such signs we can see at the present time although they are 
only incipient and have not yet gone far enough. It is only 
when they have found that for which they are secking, that 
they can be applied to the remoulding of society; for till, 
then they will not be able to do more than conduct experi- 
ments of a doubtful kind with the details of its vast and 
cumbersome machinery. 

A subjective age may stop very far short of spirituality. 
The search for the Reality, the true self of man, may very 
easily follow out the natural order described by the Upanishad 
in the story of Bhrigu, son of Varuna, who first found the 
Reality to be the physical, the material being, the external 
man, afterwards the vital, in the third essay the mental being, 
before he got beyond the superficial subjective to the eternal 
reality of which these are the sheaths. And it may stop short 
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anywhere; only if it is intended to discover, will the Spirit 
break each insufficient formula as soon as it has shaped itself 
and compel the thought of man to press forward to a larger 
discovery. 

A spiritual human society would start from and try 
to realise three essential truths of existence which all 
Nature seems to be an attempt to hide by their opposites 
and which therefore are as yet for the mass of mankind only 
words and dreams, God, freedom, unity. Three things which 
are one, for you cannot realise freedom and unity unless 
you realise God, you cannot possess freedom and unity unless 
you possess God. The freedom and unity which otherwise 
go by that name, are simply attempts of our subjection and 
our division to get away from themselves by shutting their 
eyes while they turn somersaults around their own centre. 
When man is able to see God and to possess him, then he will 
know real freedom and arrive at real unity, never otherwise. 
And God is only waiting to be known, while man is seeking 
for him everywhere and creating images of him, but all the 
while finding and creating only images of his own ego. When 
this ego pivot is abandoned and this ego-hunt ceases, then 
man gets his first real chance of achieving spirituality. 

A spiritualised society would live like its spiritual individuals, 
not in the ego, but in the spirit, not as the collective ego, 
but as the collective soul. This freedom from egoistic stand- 
point would be its first and most permanent characteristic; 
but the elimination of egoism would not be brought about, 
as it is now proposed to bring it about, by making the indi- 

-vidual immolate his personal will and aspirations and 
individuality to the collective will, aims and egoisim of the 
society; for that would only be the sacrifice of the smaller 
to the larger egoism, larger only in bulk, not necessarily 
greater in quality, wider or nobler, since the collective egoism, 
result of the united egoisms of all, is as little a god to be 
worshipped, as flawed and often an uglier and more barbarous 
idol than the egoism of the individual. What the spiritual 
man seeks is to find by the loss of the ego the self which is 
one in all and perfect and complete in each, and by living 
in that to grow into the image of its perfection, individuality, 
be it noted, though with an all-embracing universality of 
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his nature and its conscious circumference. It is said in the 
old Indian writings that while in the second age, the age of 
Power, Vishnu descends in the King, and in the third, the 
age of balance, as the legislator or codifier, in the age of the 
Truth he descends as Yajna, that is to say, as the Master of 
Works manifest in the heart of his creatures. It is this kingdom 
of God within, the result of the finding of God not in a distant 
heaven but within ourselves, of which the state of society 
in an age of the Truth, a spiritual age, would be the result 
and the external figure. 

Therefore a society which was even initially spiritualised, 
would make the revealing and finding of the divine Self 
in man the whole first aim of all its activities, its education, 
its knowledge, its science, its ethics, its art, its economical 
and political structure. As it was to some extent in the ancient 
Vedic times with the cultural education of the higher classes, 
so it would be then with all education. It whould embrace 
all knowledge in its scope, but would make the whole trend 
and aim and the permeating spirit not mere worldly efficiency, 
but this self-developing and self-finding. It would pursue 
physical and psychical science not in order merely to know 
the world and Nature in her processes and to use them for 
material human ends, but to know through and in and 
behind all that God in the world and the ways of the Spirit 
in its masks and behind them. It would make it the aim of 
ethics not to establish a rule of action whether supplementary 
to or partially corrective of the social law, which is only 
the law, often clumsy and ignorant, of the pack, the herd, 
but to develop the divine nature in the human being. It 
would make the aim of Art not merely to present images of 
the subjective and objective world, but to see with a vision 
that goes behind them and to reveal the Truth and Beauty 
of which they are the forms. 

It would tréat in its Sociology, the individual, from the 
saint to the criminal, not as units of a social problem to be 
passed through some skilfully devised machinery and either 
flattened into the social mould or crushed out of it, but as 
souls suffering and entangled in a net and to be saved, souls 
growing and to be encouaged to grow, souls grown from 
whom help and power can be drawn. The aim of its Economics 
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would be not to create a huge engine of production, whether 
of the competitive or the co-operative kind, but to give men,— 
not only some but all men,—the joy of work according to 
their own nature and free leisure to grow inwardly, as well 
as a simply rich and beautiful life for all. And in its Politics 
it would not regard the nations within themselves as enormous 
State machines with man living for the sake of the machine 
and worshipping it as his God and his larger self, content 
at the first call to kill others upon its altar and bleed there 
himself so that the machine may remain intact and powerful 
and be made ever larger, more complex and more cumbrous. 
Neither would it regard them in their mutual relations as 
noxious engines meant to discharge upon each other poisonous 
gas in peace and to rush in times of clash upon each other's 
hosts and unarmed peoples, full of armed men and belching _ 
shot like hostile tanks in a modern battle-field. It would 
regard them as group souls, God in his human collectivities, 
souls also meant like the individual to grow according to 
their own nature and by that growth to help each other to 
find this divine Self in the individual and the collectivity. 
For it is the Divine within each man and each people 
that the man and the nation have to grow into and not an 
external idea or rule that has to be imposed on them from 
without; therefore the law of freedom is that which will 
be most honoured in the spiritual age of mankind. True 
it is that so long as man has not come within measurable 
distance of self-knowledge and has not set his face towards 
it, he cannot escape from the law of external compulsion 
and all his efforts to do so must be vain. He is then and always 
must be, so long as that lasts, the slave of others, the slave 
of his family, his caste, his clan, his church, his society, his 
nation; and he cannot but be that and they too cannot help 
throwing their crude and mechanical compulsion on him, 
because he and they are the slaves of their own ego, of their 
own lower nature. We must feel and obey the compulsion 
of the Spirit if we would establish our inner right to escape 
outer compulsion; we must make our lower being the slave 
of the divine Being within us, for it is that subjection which is 
the condition of our freedom. But we have, even so, to remark 
that God respects the freedom of the natural members of 
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our being and that he gives them room to grow in their own 
nature so that by natural growth and not by self-extinction 
they may find the Divine in themselves, and the subjection 
which they finally accept, complete and absolute, is a willing 
subjection of love to their own highest being. Therefore 
even in the unregenerated state we find that the healthiest, 
the truest, the most living growth and action is that which 
arises in the largest freedom and that all excess of compulsion 
is either the law of a gradual atrophy or a tyranny varied 
or cured by outbreaks of rabid disorder. And as soon as man 
comes to know his spiritual self or to seek it, he does by that, 
as ancient thought and religion saw, escape from the outer 
law and enter into the law of freedom. 

A spiritual age of mankind will perceive this truth, It will 
not try to make man perfect by machinery or keep him 
straight by tying up all his limbs, nor will it present to the 
member of the society his higher self in the person of the 
policeman, the official and the corporal, which is said to be 
the German system but perhaps not entirely confined to Ger- 
many, nor, let us say, in the form of a socialistic bureaucracy 
or a Labour Soviet. Its aim will be to diminsh the element 
of external compulsion in human life by awakening the 
inner divine compulsion of the spirit within and all the 
preliminary means it will use will have that for its aim. In 
the end it will employ chiefly if not solely the spiritual compul- 
sion which even the spiritual individual can exercise on those 
around him,—and how much more should a spiritual society 
be able to do it,—that which awakens within the desire 
and the power to grow through one’s own nature into the 
Divine. For the perfectly spiritualised society will be one in 
which, as is dreamed by the spiritual anarchist, all men 
will be entirely free, and it will be so because the preliminary 
condition will have been satisfied. In that state each man will 
be not a law to himself, but the law, the divine Law, because 
he will be a soul living in the Divine and not an ego living 
mainly, if not entirely, for itself. His life will be led by the 
law of his own divine nature liberated from the ego. 

Nor will that mean a breaking up of all human society 
into the isolated action of individuals; for the third word 
of the Spirit is unity. Each man has to grow into the Divine 
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within himself through his own individual being, therefore 
is freedom a necessity of the being and perfect freedom the 
sign and the condition of the perfect life. But also, the Divine 
whom he thus sees in himself, he sees equally in all others, 
and as the same Spirit in all. Therefore too is a growing 
unity with others a necessity of his being and perfect unity 
the sign and condition of the perfect life. Not only to sce 
and find God in oneself, but to see and find God in all, 
not only to seek one’s own individual liberation or perfection, 
but to seek the liberation and perfection of others is the 
complete law of the spiritual being. If the divinity sought 
were a separate godhead within oneself and not God, or if 
one sought God for oneself alone, then indeed the result 
might be a grandiose egoism, the Olympian egoism of a 
Goethe or the Titanic egoism imagined by Nietzsche, or it 
might be the isolated self-knowledge or asceticism of the 
ivory tower or the Stylites pillar. But he who sees God in 
all, will serve freely God in all with the service of love, He 
will, that is to say, seck not only his own freedom, but the 
freedom of all, not only his own perfection, but the perfection 
of all. He will not feel his individuality perfect except in 
the largest universality, nor his own life to be full life except 
as it is one with the universal life. He will not live either for 
himself or for the State and society, for the individual ego 
or the collective ego, but for something much greater, for 
God in himself and for God in humanity... . 

And this is what the religions have seen with a more or 
less adequate intuition, but most often as in a glass darkly, 
that which they called, and which is again beginning to 
be called by some who see, the kingdom of God on earth,— 
within in the Spirit, and therefore, for the one is the material 
result of the effectivity of the other, his kingdom without 
in the life of humanity. 


1 Arya, “The Psychology of Social Developments”, Vol. IV, p. 678-82. 


XXXVI 
THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Aut spiritual life is in its principle a growth into divine 
living. It is difficult to fix the frontier where the mental 
ceases and the divine life begins, for the two project into each 
other and there is a long space for their intermingled existence. 
A great part of this interspace,—when the spiritual urge 
does not turn away from earth or world altogether,—can 
be seen as the process of a higher life in the making. As the 
mind and life become illumined with the light of the spirit 
they put on or reflect something of the divintiy, the secret, 
greater Reality, and this must increase until the interspace 
has been crossed and the whole existence is unified in the 
full light and power of the spiritual principle. But, for the 
full and perfect fulfilment of the evolutionary urge, this 
illumination and change must take up and re-create the whole 
being, mind, life and body: it must be not only an inner 
experience of the Divinity, but a remoulding of both the inner 
and outer existence by its power; it must take form not only 
in the life of the individual but as a collective life of gnostic 
beings established as a highest power and form of the becoming 
of the Spirit in the earth-nature. For this to be possible the 
spiritual entity in us must have developed its own integra- 
lised perfection not only of the inner state of the being but 
of the outgoing power of the being, and, with that perfection 
and as a necessity of its complete action, it must have evolved 
its own dynamis and instrumentation of the outer existence. 

There can undoubtedly be a spiritual life within, a kingdom 
of heaven within us which is not dependent on any outer 
manifestation or instrumentation or formula of external 
being. The inner life has a supreme spiritual importance 
and the outer has a value only in so tar as it is expressive of 
the inner status. However the man of spiritual realisation 
lives and acts and behaves, in all ways of his being and 
acting, it is said in the Gita, “he lives and moves in Me”; 
he dwells in the Divine, he has realised the spiritual existence. 
The spiritual man living in the sense of the spiritual self, 
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in the realisation of the Divine within him and everywhere, 
would be living inwardly a divine life and its reflection would 
fall on his outer acts of existence, even if they did not pass— 
or did not seem to pass—beyond the ordinary instrumentation 
of human thought and action in this world of earth-nature. 
This is the first truth and the essence of the matter; but still, 
from the point of view of a spiritual evolution, this would be 
only an individual liberation and perfection in an unchanged 
environmental existence: for a greater dynamic change in 
earth-nature itself, a spiritual change of the whole principle 
and instrumentation of life and action, the appearance of 
a new order of beings and a new earth-life must be envisaged 
in our idea of the total consummation, the divine issue. Here 
the gnostic change assumes a primary importance; all that 
precedes can be considered as an upbuilding and a preparation 
for this transmuting reversal of the whole nature. For it is 
a gnostic way of dynamic living that must be the fulfilled 
divine life on earth, a way of living that develops higher 
instruments of world-knowledge and world action for the 
dynamisation of consciousness in the physical existence and 
takes up and transforms the values of a world of material 
Nature. 

But always the whole foundation of the gnostic life must 
be by its very nature inward and not outward. In the life 
of the spirit it is the spirit, the inner, Reality, that has built 
up and uses the mind, vital being and body as its instrumenta- 
tion; thought, feeling and action do not exist for themselves, 
they are not an object, but the means; they serve to express 
the manifested divine Reality within us: otherwise, without 
this inwardness, this spiritual origination, in a too exter- 
nalised consciousness or by only external means, no greater 
or divine life is possible. In our present life of Nature, in 
our externalised surface existence, it is the world that seems 
to create us; but in the turn to the spiritual life it is we who 
must create ourselves and our world. In this new formula 
of creation, the inner life becomes of the first importance 
and the rest can only be its expression and outcome. It is 
this, indeed, that is indicated by our own strivings towards 
perfection, the perfection of our own soul and mind and life 
and the perfection of the life of the race. For we are given 
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a world which is obscure, ignorant, material, imperfect, and 
our external conscious being is itself created by the energies, 
the pressure, the moulding operations of this vast mute 
obscurity, by physical birth, by environment, by a training 
through the impacts and shocks of life; and yet we are vaguely 
aware of something that is there in us or seeking to be, 
something other than what has been thus made, a spirit 
self-existent, self-determining, pushing the nature towards 
the creation of an image of its own occult perfection or Idea 
of perfection. There is something that grows in us in answer 
to this demand, that strives to become the image of a divine 
Somewhat, and is impelled also to labour at the world 
outside that has been given to it and to remake that too in 
a greater image, in the image of its own spiritual and mental 
and vital growth, to make our world too something created 
according to our own mind and self-conceiving spirit, some- 
thing new, harmonious, perfect. 

But our mind is obscure, partial in its notions, misled by 
opposite surface appearances, divided between various possi- 
bilities; it is led in three different directions to any of which 
it may give an exclusive preference. Our mind, in its search 
for what must be, turns towards a concentration on our 
own inner spiritual growth and perfection, on our own indi- 
vidual being and inner living; or it turns towards a 
concentration on an individual development of our surface 
nature, on the perfection of our thought and outer dynamic 
or practical action on the world, on some idealism of our 
personal relation with the world around us; turns rather 
towards of concentration on the outer world itself, on making 
it better, more suited to our ideas and temperament or to 
our conception of what should be. On one side there is the 
call of our spiritual being which is our true self, a transcendent 
reality, a being of the Divine Being, not created by the world, 
able to live in itself, to rise out of world to transcendence; 
on the other side there is the demand of the world around 
us which is a cosmic form, a formulation of the Divine Being, 
a power of the Reality in disguise. There is too the divided 
or double demand of our being of Nature which is poised 
between these two terms, depends on thei and connects 
them; for it is apparently made by the world and yet, because 
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its true creator is in ourselves and the world instrumentation 
that seems to make it only the means first used, it is really 
a form, a disguised manifestation of a greater spiritual being 
within us. It is this demand that mediates between our 
preoccupation with an inward perfection or spiritual liberation 
and our preoccupation with the outer world and its formation, 
insists on a happier relation between the two terms and 
creates the ideal of a better individual in a better world. 
But it is within us that the Reality must be found and the 
source and foundation of a perfected life; no outward for- 
mation can replace it: there must be the true self realised 
within if there is to be the true life realised in world and Nature. 

In the growth into a divine life the spirit must be our 
first preoccupation; until we have revealed and evolved it 
in our self out of its mental, vital, physical wrappings and 
disguises, extricated it with patience from our own body, 
as the Upanishad puts it, until we have built up in ourselves 
an inner life of the spirit, it is obvious that no outer divine 
living can become possible. Unless, indeed, it is a mental 
or vital godhead that we perceived and would be,—but 
even then the individual mental being or the being of power 
and vital force and desire in us must grow into a form of 
that godhead before our life can be divine in that inferior 
sense, the life of the infraspiritual superman, mental demi- 
god or vital Titan, Deva or Asura. This inner life once created, 
to convert our whole surface being, our thought, fecling, 
action in the world, into a perfect power of that inner life, 
must be our other preoccupation, Only if we live in that 
deeper and greater way in our dynamic parts, can there be 
a force for creating a greater life or the world be remade 
whether in some power or perfection of Mind and Life or 
the power and perfection of the Spirit. A perfected human 
world cannot be created by men or composed of men who 
are themselves imperfect. Even if all our actions are scrupu- 
lously regulated by education or law or social or political 
machinery, what will be achieved is a regulated pattern of 
minds, a fabricated pattern of lives, a cultivated pattern 
of conduct; but a conformity of this kind cannot change, 
cannot re-create the man within, it cannot carve or cut out 


a perfect soul or a perfect thinking man or a perfect or 
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growing living being. For soul and mind and life are powers 
of being and can grow but cannot be cut out or made; an 
outer process or formation can assist or can express soul and 
mind and life but cannot create or develop it. One can 
indeed help the being to grow, not by an attempt at manu- 
facture, but by throwing on it stimulating influences or by 
lending to it one’s forces of soul or mind or life; but even so 
the growth must still come from within it, determining from 
there what shall be made of these influences and forces, and 
not from outside. This is the first truth that our creative 
zeal and aspiration have to learn, otherwise all our human 
endeavour is foredoomed to turn in a futile circle and can 
end only in a success that is a specious failure. 

To be or become something, to bring something into being 
is the whole labour of the force of Nature; to know, feel, 
do are subordinate energies that have a value because they 
help the being in its partial selt-realisation to express what it is 
and help it too in its urge to express the still more not yet 
realised that it has to be, But knowledge, thought, action,— 
whether religious, ethical, political, social, economic, utili- 
tarian or hedonistic, whether a mental, vital or physical 
form or construction of existence,—cannot be the essence or- 
object of life; they are only activities of the powers of being 
or the powers of its becoming, dynamic symbols of itself, 
creations of the embodied spirit, its means of discovering or 
formulating what it seeks to be. The tendency of man's 
physical mind is to see otherwise and to turn the true method 
of things upside down, because it takes as essential or funda- 
mental the surface forces or appearances of Nature; it accepts 
her creation by a visible or exterior process as the essence 
of her action and does not see that it is only a secondary 
appearance and covers a greater secret process: for Nature's 
occult process is to reveal the being through the bringing 
out of its powers and forms, her external pressure is only a 
means of awakening the involved being to the need of this 
evolution, of this self-formation. When the spiritual stage of 
her evolution is reached, this occult process must become the 
whole process; to get through the veil of forces and get at 
their secret mainspring, which is the spirit itself, is of cardinal 
importance. To become ourselves is the one thing to be 
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done; but the true ourselves is that which is within us, and to 
exceed our outer self of body, life and mind is the condition 
for this highest being, which is our true and divine being, 
to become self-revealed and active. It is only by growing 
within and living within that we can find it; once that is 
done, to create from there the spiritual or divine mind, life, 
body and through this instrumentation to arrive at the creation 
of a world which shall be the true environment of a divine 
living,—this is the final object that force of Nature has set 
before us. This then is the first necessity, that the individual, 
each individual, shall discover the spirit, the divine reality 
within him and express that in all his being and living. A 
divine life must be first and foremost an inner life; for since 
the outward must be the expression of what is within, there can 
be no divinity in the outer existence if there is not the divini- 
sation of the inner being. The Divinity in man dwells veiled 
in his spiritual centre; there can be no such thing as self- 
exceeding for man or a higher issue for his existence if there 
is not in him the reality of an eternal self and spirit. 

To be and to be fully is Nature’s aim in us; but to be fully is 
to be wholly conscious of one’s being: unconsciousness, half 
consciousness or deficient consciousness is a state of being 
not in possession of itself; it is existence, but not fullness of 
being. To be aware wholly and integrally of oneself and of 
all the truth of one’s being is the necessary condition of true 
possession of existence. This self-awareness is what is meant 
by spiritual knowledge: the essence of spiritual knowledge 
is an intrinsic self-existent consciousness; all its action of 
knowledge, indeed all its action of any kind, must be that 
consciousness formulating itself. All other knowledge is 
consciousness oblivious of itself and striving to return to its 
own awareness of itself and its contents; it is self-ignorance 
labouring to transform itself back into self-knowledge. 

But also, since consciousness carries in itself the force of 
existence, to be fully is to have the intrinsic and integral 
force of one’s being; it is to come into possession of all one’s 
force of self and of all its use. To be merely, without possessing 
the force of one’s being or with a half-force or deficient force 
of it, is a mutilated or diminished existence ; it is to exist but 
it is not fullness of being. It is possible, indeed, to exist only in 
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status, with the force of being self-gathered and immobile 
in the self; but, even so, to be in deficient force of it, is a 
mutilated or diminished existence: power of self is the 
sign of the divinity of self,—a powerless spirit is no spirit. 
But, as the spiritual consciousness is intrinsic and self-existent, 
so too this force of our spiritual being must be intrinsic, 
automatic in action, self-existent and self-fulfilling. What 
instrumentality it uses, must be part of itself; even any 
external instrumentality it uses must be made part of itself 
and expressive of its being. Force of being in conscious action 
is will; and whatever is the conscious will of the spirit, its 
will of being and becoming, that all the existence must be 
able harmonically to fulfil. Whatever action or energy of 
action has not this sovereignty or is not master of the 
machinery of action, carries in it by that defect the sign of 
an imperfection of the force of being, of a division or disabling 
segmentation of the consciousness, of an incompleteness in 
the manifestation of the being. 

Lastly, to be fully is to have the full delight of being. Being 
without delight of being, without an entire delight of itself 
and all things is something neutral or diminished; it is 
existence, but it is not fullness of being. This delight too must 
be intrinsic, self-existent, automatic; it cannot be dependent 
on things outside itself: whatever it delights in, it makes part 
of itself, has the joy of it as part of its universality. All un- 
delight, all pain and suffering are a sign of imperfection, of 
incompleteness; they arise from a division of being, an 
incompleteness of consciousness of being, an incompleteness 
of the force of being. To become complete in being, in 
consciousness of being, in force of being, in delight of being 
and to live in this integrated completeness is the divine 
living. 

But, again, to be fully is to be universally. To be in the limita- 
tions of a small restricted ego is to exist, but it is an imperfect 
existence: in its very nature it is to live in an incomplete 
consciousness, an incolmplete force and delight of existence. 
It is to be less than oneself and it brings an inevitable subjection 
to ignorance, weakness and suffering; or even if by some 
divine composition of the nature it could exclude these things, 
it would be to live in a limited scope of existence, a limited 
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consciousness and power and joy of existence. All being is 
one and to be fully is to be all that is. To be in the being of 
all and to include all in one’s being, to be conscious of the 
consciousness of all, to be integrated in force with the univer- 
sal force, to carry all action and experience in oneself and 
feel it as one’s own action and experience, to feel all selves 
as one’s own self, to teel all delight of being as one’s own 
delight of being is a necessary condition ofthe integral divine 
living. 

But thus to be universally in the fullness and freedom of 
one’s universality, one must be also transcendentally. The 
spiritual fullness of the being is eternity; if one has not the 
consciousness of timeless eternal being, if one is dependent 
on body or embodied mind or embodied life, or dependent 
on this world or that world or on this condition of being 
or that condition of being, that is not the reality of self, not 
the fullness of our spiritual existence. To live only as a self _ 
of body or be only by the body is to be an ephemeral creature, 
subject to death and desire and pain and suffering and decay 
and decadence. To transcend, to exceed consciousness of body, 
not to be held in the body or by the body, to hold the body 
only as an instrument, a minor outward formation of self, 
is the first condition of divine living. Not to be a mind subject 
to ignorance and restriction of consciousness, to transcend 
mind and handle it as an instrument, to control it as a 
surface formation of self, is a second condition. To be by the 
self and spirit, not to depend upon life, not to be identified 
with it, to transcend it and control and use it as an expression 
and instrumentation of the self, is a third condition. Even 
the bodily life does not possess its own full being in its own 
kind if the consciousness does not exceed the body and feel 
its physical oneness with all material existence; the vital 
life does not possess its own full living in its own kind if the 
consciousness does not exceed the restricted play of an indi- 
vidual vitality and feel the universal life as its own and its 
oneness with all life. The mentality is not a full conscious — 
existence or activity in its own kind if one does not exceed 
the individual mental limits and feel a oneness with universal — 
Mind and with all minds and enjoy one’s integrality of 
consciousness fulfilled in their wealth of difference. But one 
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must transcend not only the individual formula but the formula 
of the universe, for only so can either the individual or the 
universal existence find its own true being and a perfect 
harmonisation; both are in their outer formulation incomplete 
terms of the Transcendence, but they are that in their essence, 
and it is only by becoming conscious of that essence that 
individual consciousness or universal consciousness can come 
to its own fullness and freedom of reality. Otherwise the 
individual may remain subject to the cosmic movement and 
its reactions and limitations and miss his entire spiritual 
freedom. He must enter into the supreme divine Reality, 
feel his oneness with it, live in it, be its self-creation: all his 
mind, life, physicality must be converted into terms of its 
Supernature; all his thought, feelings, actions must be deter- 
mined by it and be it, its self-formation. All this can become 
complete in him only when he has evolved out of the Ignorance 
into the Knowledge and through the Knowledge into the 
supreme Consciousness and its dynamis and supreme delight 
of existence; but some essentiality of these things and their 
sufficient instrumentation can come with the first spiritual 
change and culminate in the life of the gnostic supranature. 
These things are impossible without an inward living; 
they cannot be reached by remaining in an external conscious- 
ness turned always outwards, active only or mainly on and 
from the surface. The individual being has to find himself, 
his true existence; he can only do this by going inward, by 
living within and from within: for the external or outer 
consciousness or life separated from the inner spirit is the 
field of the Ignorance; it can only exceed itself and exceed 
the Ignorance by opening into the largeness of an inner self 
and life. If there is a being of the transcendence in us, it 
must be there in our secret self; on the surface there is only 
an ephemeral being of nature, made by limit and circumstance. 
If there is a self in us capable of largeness and universality, 
able to enter into a cosmic consciousness, that too must be 
within our inner being; the outer consciousness is a physical 
consciousness bound to its individual limits by the triple 
cord of mind, life and body: any external attempt at universa- 
lity can only result either in an aggrandisement of the ego or 
an effacement of the personality by its extinction in the mass 
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or subjugation to the mass. It is only by an inner growth, 
movement, action that the individual can freely and effectively 
universalise and transcendentalise his being. There must be 
for the divine living a transference of the centre and immediate 
source of dynamic effectuation of the being from out inward; 
for there the soul is seated, but it is veiled or half veiled and 
our immediate being and source of action is for the present 
on the surface. In men, says the Upanishad, the Self-Existent 
has cıft the doors of consciousness outward, but a few turn 
the eye inward and it is these who see and know the Spirit 
and develop the spiritual being. Thus to look into ourselves 
and see and enter into ourselves and live within is the first 
necessity for transformation of nature and for the divine 
life. 

This movement of going inward and living inward is a 
difficult task to lay upon the normal consciousness of the 
human being; yet there is no other way of self-finding. The 
materialistic thinker, erecting an opposition between the 
extrovert and the introvert, holds up the extrovert attitude 
for acceptance as the only safety: to go inward is to enter — 
into darkness or emptiness or to lose the balance of the 
consciousness and become morbid; it is from outside that 
such inner life as one can construct is created, and its health 
is assured only by a strict reliance on its wholesome and 
nourishing outer sources,—the balance of the personal mind 
and life can only be’ secured by a firm support on external 
reality, for the material world is the sole fundamental — 
reality. This may be true for the physical man, the born 
extrovert, who feels himself to be a creature of outward 
Nature; made by her and dependent on her, he would lose 
himself if he went inward: for him there is no inner being, no 
inner living. But the introvert of this distinction also has 
not the inner life; he is not a seer of the true inner self and 
of inner things, but the small mental man who looks super- 
ficially inside himself and sees there not his spiritual self 
but his life-ego, his mind-ego and becomes unhealthily 
preoccupied with the movements of this little spiritual dwarf 
creature. The idea or experience of an inner darkness when 
looking inwards is the first reaction of a mentality which — 
has lived always on the surface and has no realised inner 
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existence; it has only a constructed internal experience which 
depends on the outside works for the materials of its being. 
But to those into whose composition there has entered the 
power of a more inner living, the movement of going within 
and living within brings not a darkness or dull emptiness 
but an enlargement, a rush of new experience, a greater 
vision, a larger capacity, an extended life infinitely more 
real and various than the first pettiness of the life constructed 
for itself by our normal physical humanity, a joy of being 
which is larger and richer than any delight in existence that 
the outer vital man or the surface mental man can gain by 
their dynamic vital force and activity or subtlety and expan- 
sion of the mental existence. A silence, an entry into a wide 
or even immense or infinite emptiness is part of the inner 
spiritual experience; of this silence and void the physical 
mind has a certain fear, the small superficially active thinking 
or vital mind a shrinking from it or dislike,—for it confuses 
the silence with mental and vital incapacity and the void 
with cessation or non-existence: but this silence is the silence 
of the spirit which is the condition of a greater knowledge, 
power and bliss, and this emptiness is the emptying of the 
cup of our natural being, a liberation of it from its turbid 
contents so that it may be filled with the wine of God; it 
is the passage not into non-existence but to a greater exis- 
tence. Even when the being turns towards cessation, it is a 
cessation not in non-existence but into some vast ineffable 
of spiritual being or the plunge into the incommunicable 
superconscience of the Absolute. 

In fact, this inward turning and movement is not an 
imprisonment in personal self, it is the first step towards a 
true universality; it brings to us the truth of our external 
as well as the truth of our internal existence. For this inner 
living can extend itself and embrace the universal life, it 
¿an contact, penetrate, englobe the life of all with a much 
greater reality and dynamic force than is in our surface 
consciousness at all possible. Our utmost universalisation 
on the surface is a poor and limping endeavour,—it is a 
construction, a make-believe and not the real thing: for in 
our surface consciousness we are bound to separation of 
consciousness from others and wear the fetters of the ego. 
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There our very selflessness becomes more often than not a 
sublte form of selfishness or turns into a larger affirmation 
of our ego; content with our pose of altruism, we do not 
see that it is a veil for the imposition of our individual self, 
our ideas, our mental and vital personality, our need of 
ego-enlargement upon the others whom we take up into our 
expanded orbit. So far as we really succeed in living for 
others, it is done by an inner spiritual force of love and 
sympathy; but the power and field of effectuality of this 
force in us are small, the psychic movement that prompts 
it is incomplete, its action often ignorant because there is 
contact of mind and heart but our being does not embrace 
the being of others as ourselves. An external unity with 
others must always be an outward joining and association 
of external lives with a minor inner result; the mind and heart 
attach their movements to this common life and the beings 
whom we meet there; but the common external life remains 
the foundation,—the inward constructed unity, or so much 
of it as can persist in spite of mutual ignorance and discordant 
egoisms, conflict of minds, conflict of hearts, conflict of vital 
temperaments, conflict of interests, is a partial and insecure 
superstructure. The spiritual consciousness, the spiritual 
life reverses this principle of building; it bases its action in 
the collective life upon an inner experience and inclusion 
of others in our own being, an inner sense and reality of one- 
ness. The spiritual individual acts out of that sense of oneness 
which gives him immediate and direct perception of the 
demand of self on other self, the need of the life, the good, 
the work of love and sympathy that can truly be done. A 
realisation of spiritual unity, a dynamisation of the intimate 
consciousness of one-being, of one self in all beings, can alone 
found and govern by its truth the action of the divine life. 


| The Life Divine, “The Divine Life”, Book IT, Part Il, Chapter XXVIII. 


XXXVII 
THE SPIRITUAL MAN 


Tuns is man’s only way of true self-exceeding: for so long as 
we live in the surface being or found ourselves wholly on 
Matter, it is impossible to go higher and vain to expect that 
there can be any new transition of a radical character in 
our evolutionary being. The vital man, the mental man 
have had an immense effect upon the earth-life, they have 
carried humanity forward from the mere human animal to 
what it is now. But it is only within the bounds of the already 
established evolutionary formula of the human being that 
they can act; they can enlarge the human circle but not 
change or transform the principle of consciousness or its 
characteristic operation. Any attempt to heighten inordinately 
the mental or exaggerate inordinately the vital man,—a 
Nietzschean super-manhood, for example,—can only colos- 
salise the human creature, it cannot transform or divinise 
him. A different possibility opens if we can live within in 
the inner being and make it the direct ruler of life or statiop 
ourselves on the spiritual and intuitive planes of being and 
from there and by their power transmute our nature. 

The spiritual man is the sign of this new evolution, this 
new and higher endeavour of Nature. But this evolution 
differs from the past process of the evolutionary Energy in 
two respects: it is conducted by a conscious effort of the 
human mind, and it is not confined to a conscious progression 
of the surface nature, but is accompanied by an attempt to 
break the walls of the Ignorance and extend ourselves inward 
into the secret principle of our present being and outward 
cosmic being as well as upward towards a higher principle. 
Up till now what Nature had achieved was an enlarging of 
the bounds of our surface Knowledge-Ignorance; what it 
attempted in the spiritual endeavour is to abolish the Ig- 
norance, to go inwards and discover the soul and to become 
united in consciousness with God and with all existence. This 
is the final aim of the mental stage of evolutionary Nature 
in man; it is the initial step towards a radical transmutation 
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of the Ignorance into the Knowledge. The spiritual change 
begins by an influence of the inner being and the higher 
spiritual mind, an action felt and accepted on the surface; 
but this by itself can lead only to an illumined mental idealism 
or to the growth of a religious mind, a religious temperament 
and some devotion in the heart and piety in the conduct; 

` it is a first approach of mind to spirit, but it cannot make a- 
radical change: more has to be done, we have to live deeper 
within, we have to exceed our present consciousness and 
Surpass our present status of Nature. 

It is evident that if we can live thus deeper within and put 
out steadily the inner forces into the outer instrumentation 
or raise ourselves to dwell on higher and wider levels and 
bring their powers to bear on physical existence, not merely 
receive influences descending from them, which is all we 
can now do, there could begin a hightening of our force of 
conscious being so as to create a new principle of consciousness, 
a new range of activities, new values for all things, a widening 
of our consciousness and life, a taking up and transformation 
of the lower grades of our existence,—in brief, the whole 
evolutionary process by which the Spirit in Nature creates a 
higher type of being. Each step could mean a pace, however 
distant from the goal, or a close approach leading to a larger 
and more divine being, a larger and more Uivine force and 
consciousness, knowledge and will, sense of existence and 
delight in existence; there could be an initial unfolding to- 
wards the divine life. All religion, all occult knowledge, all 
supernormal (as opposed to abnormal) psychological ex- 
perience, all Yoga, all psychic experience and discipline are 
slgn-posts and directions pointing us upon that road of progress 
of the occult self-unfolding spirit. 

But the human race js still weighted by a certain gravitation 
towards the physical, it obeys still the pull of our yet un- 
conquered earth-matter; it is dominated by the brain-mind, 
the physical intelligence: thus held back by many ties, it 
hesitates before the indication or falls back before the too 
tense demand of the spiritual effort, It has, too, still a great 
capacity for sceptical folly, an immense indolence, an enor- 
mous intellectual and spiritual timidity and conservatism 
when called out of the grooves of habit: even the constant 
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evidence of life itself that where it chooses to conquer it can 
conquer,—witness the miracles of that quite inferior power, 
physical Science,—does not prevent it from doubting; it 
repels the new call and leaves the response to a few indivi- 
duals. But that is not enough if the step forward is to be for 
humanity; for it is only if the race advances that, for it, the 
victories of the Spirit can be secure. For then, even if there 
is a lapse of Nature, a fall in her effort, the Spirit within, 
employing a secret memory,—sometimes represented on the 
lower side, that of downward gravitation, as an atavistic 
force in the race, but really the force of a persistent memory 
in Nature which can pull us either upward or downward,— 
will call it upward again and the next ascent will be both 
easier and more lasting, because of the past endeavour; for 
that endeavour and its impulse and its result cannot but 
remain stored in the subconscious mind of humanity. Who 
can say what victories of the kind may have been achieved 
in our past cycles and how near may be the next ascension? 
It is not indeed necessary or possible that the whole race 
should transform itself from mental into spiritual beings, but 
' a general admission of the ideal, a widespread endeavour, a 
conscious concentration are needed to carry the stream of 
tendency to its definite achievement. Otherwise what will be 
ultimately accomplished is an achievement by the few ini- 
tiating a new order of beings, while humanity will have 
passed sentence of unfitness on itself and may fall back into 
an evolutionary decline or a stationary immobility: for it 
is the constant upward effort that has kept humanity alive 
and maintained for it its place in the front of creation. 

The principle ot the process of evolution is a foundation, 
from that foundation an ascent, in that ascent a reversal of 
consciousness and, from the greater height and wideness 
gained, an action of change and new integration of the whole 
nature. The first foundation is Matter; the ascent is that of 
Nature; the integration is an at first unconscious or half- 
conscious automatic change of Nature by Nature. But as 
soon as a more completely conscious participation of the 
being has begun in these workings of Nature, a change in 
the functioning of the process is inevitable. The physical 
foundation of Matter remains, but Matter can no longer be 
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the foundation of the consciousness; consciousness itself will 
be no longer in its origin a welling up from the Inconscient 
or a concealed flow from an occult inner subliminal force 
under the pressure of contacts from the universe. The founda- 
tion of the developing existence will be the new spiritual 
status above or the unveiled soul status within us; it is a flow 
of light and knowledge and will from above and a reception 
from within that will determine the reactions of the being 
to cosmic experience. The whole concentration of the being 
will be shifted from below upwards and from without in- 
wards; our higher and inner being now unknown to us will 
become ourselves, and the outer or surface being which we 
now take for ourselves will be only an open front or an annexe 
through which the true being meets the universe, The outer 
world itself will become inward to the spiritual awareness, 
a part of itself, intimately embraced in a knowledge and 
feeling of unity identity, penetrated by an intuitive regard 
of the mind, responded to by the direct contact of conscious- 
ness with consciousness, taken into an achieved integrality. 
The old inconscient foundation itself will be made conscious . 
in us by the inflow of light and awareness from above and 
its depths annexed to the heights of the spirit. An integral 
consciousness will become the basis of an entire harmonisation 
of life through the total transformation, unification, inte- 
gration of the being and the nature. 


1The Life Divine, “The Evolutio: Process: tion”, 
Book II, Part II, Chapter XVIII. 7 Ascent and Integration 


XXXVIII 
PHYSICAL BODY OF THE SPIRITUAL MAN 


As A consequence of the total change and reversal of con- 
sciousness establishing a new relation of spirit with mind and 
life and matter, and a new significance and perfection in the 
relation, there will be a reversal, a perfecting new significance 
also of the relations between the spirit and the body it in- 
habits. In our present way of living the soul expresses itself, 
as best as it can or as badly as it must, through the mind and 
the vitality, or, more often, allows the mind and the vitality 
to act with its support: the body is the instrument of this 
action. But the body, even in obeying, limits and determines 
the mind’s and the life’s self-expression by the limited pos- 
sibilities and acquired character of its own physical instru- 
mentation; it has besides a law of its own action, a movement 
and will or force or urge of movement of its own subconscious 
or half-emerged conscious power of being which they can 
only partially—and even in that part more by an indirect 
than by a direct or, if direct, then more by a subconscious 
than a willed and conscious action—influence or alter. But 
in the gnostic way of being and living the will of the spirit 
must directly control and determine the movements and law 
of the body. For the law of the body arises from the subcon- 
scient or inconscient: but in the gnostic being the subconscient 
will have become conscious and subject to the supramental 
control, penetrated with its light and action; the basis of 
inconscience with its obscurity and ambiguity, its obstruction 
or tardy responses will have been transformed into a lower or 
supporting superconscience by the supramental emergence. 
Already even in the realised higher-mind being and in the 
intuitive and overmind being, the body will have become 
sufficiently conscious to respond to the influence of the Idea 
and the Will-Force so that the action of mind on the physical 
parts, which is rudimentary, chaotic and mostly involuntary 
in us, will have developed a considerable potency: but in 
the supramental being it is the consciousness with the Real- 
Idea in it which will govern everything. This real-idea is a 
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truth-perception which is self-effective; for it is the idea and 
will of the spirit in direct action and originates a movement 
of the substance of being which must inevitably effectuate 
itself in state and act of being. It is this dynamic irresistible 
spiritual realism of the Truth-consciousness in the highest 
degree of itself that will have here grown conscient and 
consciously competent in the evolved gnostic being: it will 
not act as now, veiled in an apparent inconscience and self- 
limited by law of mechanism, but as the sovereign Reality 
in self-effectuating action. It is this that will rule the existence 
with an entire knowledge and power and include in its rule 
the functioning and action of the body. The body will be 
turned by the power of the spiritual consciousness into a 
true and fit and perfectly responsive instrument of the Spirit. 

This new relation of the spirit and the body assumes—and 
makes possible—a free acceptance of the whole of material 
Nature in place of a rejection; the drawing back from her, 
the refusal of all identification or acceptance, which is the 
first normal necessity of the spiritual consciousness for its 
liberation, is no longer imperative. To cease to be identified 
with the body, to separate oneself from the body consciousness, 
is a recognised and necessary step whether towards spiritual 
liberation or towards spiritual perfection and mastery over 
Nature, But, this redemption once effected, the descent of 
the spiritual light and force can invade and take up the body 
also and there can be a new liberated and sovereign accep- 
tance of material Nature. That is possible, indeed, only if 
there is a changed communion of the Spirit with Matter, a 
control, a reversal of the present balance of interaction which 
allows physical Nature to veil the Spirit and affirm her own 
dominance. In the light of a larger knowledge Matter also 
can be seen to be the Brahman, a self-energy put forth by the 
Brahman, a form and substance of Brahman; aware of the 
secret consciousness within material substance, secure in this 
larger knowledge, the gnostic light and power can unite 
itself with Matter, so seen, and accept it as an instrument of 
a spiritual manifestation. A certain reverence, even, for 
Matter and a sacramental attitude in all dealings with it 
is possible. As in the Gita the act of the taking of food is spoken 
of as a material sacrament, a sacrifice, and offering of Brahman 
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to Brahman by Brahman, so also the gnostic consciousness 
and sense can view all the operations of Spirit with Matter. 
The Spirit has made itself Matter in order to place itself 
there as an instrument for the well-being and joy, yogaksema, 
of created beings, for a self-offering of universal physical 
utility and service. The gnostic being, using Matter but 
using it without material or vital attachment or desire, will 
feel that he is using the Spirit in this form of itself with its 
consent and sanction for its own purpose. There will be in 
him a certain respect for physical things, an awareness of the 
occult consciousness in them, of its dumb will of utility and 
service, a worship of the Divine, the Brahman in what he 
uses, a care for a perfect and faultless use of his divine material, 
for a true rhythm, ordered harmony, beauty in the life of 
Matter, in the utilisation of Matter. 

As a result of this new relation between the Spirit and the 
body, the gnostic evolution will effectuate the spirituali- 
sation, perfection and fulfilment of the physical being; it 
will do for the body as for the mind and life. Apart from the 
obscurity, frailties and limitations, which this change will 
overcome, the body-consciousness is a patient servant and 
can be in its large reserve of possibilities a potent instrument 
or the individual life, and it asks for little on its own account: 
what it craves for is duration, health, strength, physical 
perfection, bodily happiness, liberation from suffering, ease. 
These demands are not in themselves unacceptable, mean or 
illegitimate, for they render into the terms of Matter the 
perfection of form and substance, the power and delight 
which should be the natural outflowing, the expressive mani- 
festation of the Spirit. When the gnostic Force can act in 
the body, these things can be established; for their opposites 
come from a pressure of external forces on the physical mind, 
on the nervous and material life, on the body-organism, from 
an ignorance that does not know how to meet these forces 
or is not able to meet them rightly or with power, and from 
some obscurity, pervading the stuff of the physical conscious- 
ness and distorting its responses, that reacts to them in a 
wrong way. A supramental self-acting self-effectuating aware- 
ness and knowledge, replacing this ignorance, will liberate 
and restore the obscured and spoiled intuitive instincts in 
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the body and enlighten and supplement them with a greater 
conscious action. This change would institute and maintain 
a right physical perception of things, a right relation and 
right reaction to objects and energies, a right rhythm of 
mind, nerve and organism. It would bring into the body a 
higher spiritual power and a greater life-force unified with 
the universal life-force and able to draw on it, a luminous 
harmony with material Nature and the vast and calm touch 
of the eternal repose which can give to it its diviner strength 
and ease. Above all,—for this is the most needed and funda- 
mental change,—it will flood the whole being with a supreme 
energy of Consciousness-Force which would meet, assimilate 
or harmonise with itself all the forces of existence that 
surround and press upon the body.1 


1 The Life Divine, “The Gnostic Being”, Book II, Part II, Chapter XXVII. 


XXXIX 
THE BUILDERS OF THE NEW AGE 


THEREFORE the individuals who will most help the future, 
of humanity in the new age will be those who will recognise 
a spiritual evolution as the destiny and therefore the great 
need of the human being; an evolution or conversion,—it 
does not greatly matter which figure we use or what theory 
we adopt to support it,—of the present type of humanity 
into a spiritualised humanity, even as the animal man has 
been largely converted into a highly mentalised humanity. 
They will be comparatively indifferent to particular belief 
and form and leave men to resort to the beliefs and forms to 
which they are naturally drawn, They will only hold as 
essential the faith in this spiritual conversion, the attempt 
to live it out and whatever knowledge,—but the form of 
opinion into which it is thrown does not so much matter,— 
can be’ converted into this living. They will especially not 
make the mistake of thinking that this change can be effected 
by machinery and outward institutions; they will know and 
never forget that it has to be lived out by each man inwardly 
or it can never be made a reality. They will adopt in its 
real heart of meaning the inward view of the East which 
bids man seek the secret of his destiny and salvation within; 
but also they will accept, though with a different turn given 


` to it, the importance which the West rightly attaches to life 


and to the making the best we know and can attain the general 
rule of life. They will not make society a shadowy background 
to a few luminous spiritual figures or a rigidly fenced and 
earth-bound root for the growth of a comparatively rare 
and sterile flower of ascetic spirituality. They will not accept 
the theory that the many must necessarily remain on the 
lower ranges of life and only a few climb into the free air 
and light, but will start from the standpoint of the great 
spirits who have striven to regenerate the race and held 
that faith in spite of all previous failure. Failures must be 
originally numerous in everything great and difficult, but 
the time comes when the experience of past failures can be 
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profitably used and the gate so long resisted opens. In this 
as in all great human aspirations and endeavours, an a prior 
declaration of impossibility is a sign of ignorance and weakness, 
and the motto of the aspirant’s endeavour must be the sol- 
vitur ambulando of the discoverer, by doing the difficulty will 
be solved, 

The thing to be done is as large as human life, and therefore 
the individuals who lead the way, will take all human life 
for their province. They will consider nothing as alien to — 
them and outside their scope, For every part of human life 
has to be taken up by the spiritual,—not only the intellectual, 
the aesthetic, the ethical, but the dynamic, the vital, the 
physical; therefore for none of these things or the activiti 
that spring from them, will they have contempt or aversion. 
In cach they will seek for its own proper means of conversion; 
for knowing that the Divine is concealed in all of them, they 
will hold that can be made its means of self-finding and all 
can be converted into its instruments of divine living. They 
will see that the great necessity is the conversion of the normal 
into the spiritual mind and the opening of that mind again 
into its higher reaches arid more and more integral movement. 
For before the decisive change can be made the intellectual 
reason has to be converted into the intuitive, until that again 
can rise into the higher revelatory divine mind or supermind, 
the mental will into the intuitive and into the higher divine — 
will, and all the other members have, mainly by the compelling 
force and light of these, to undergo a similar conversion. 
They will start from and use the knowledge and the means 
that past effort has developed in this direction, but they will 
at yr og re by what is now known of them or cleave. 
only to stereotyped systems or given upings: 
of results, but will follow the method of the Spirit int Natur 
which is a constant rediscovery and new formulation aided 


even for the individual, but much more for the race, and it 
may well be that, once started, it may not advance rapidly 
even to its first decisive stage, but will take for that some 
centuries of effort. But that is not altogether inevitable, for 
the principle of such changes in Nature seems to be a long 
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obscure preparation followed by a swifter gathering up and 
precipitation of the elements into the new birth, a rapid 
conversion. Even when the first decisive change is reached, 
it may be that all humanity will not be able to rise to that 
level, but for some time there will be a division into those 
who are able to live on the spiritual level and those who 
are able to live in the light that descends from it into the 
mental level. But even that would be a transformation and 
a beginning; for it would not mean as in our present vital 
living an egoistic domination of the undeveloped by the 
more developed, but, a government of the younger by the 
elder brothers of the race, and a constant working to 
lift them up to the greater spiritual level and wider horizons. 
Even after attaining to the first spiritual levels, there would 
be still yet higher levels within that realm, as the old Vedic 
poets knew when they spoke of the spiritual life as a constant 
ascent,— 


“Status is born upon status; covering after covering becomes 
conscious with knowledge; in the lap of the Mother the soul 


3 The * 
M hanan gals, “The Advent and Progress of the Spiritual Age”, Chapter 
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Tue Brahman, the Absolute is the Spirit, the timeless Self, 
the Self possessing Time, Lord of Nature, creator and continent 
of the cosmos and immanent in all existences, the Soul from 
whom all souls derive and to whom they are drawn,—that 
is the truth of Being as man’s highest God-conception sees 
it.: The same Absolute revealed in all relativities, the Spirit 
who embodies Himself in cosmic Mind and Life and Matter 
and of whom Nature is the self of energy so that all she seems 
to create is the Self and Spirit variously manifested in His 
own being to His own conscious force for the delight of His 
various existence,—this is the truth of being to which man’s 
knowledge of Nature and cosmos is leading him and which 
he will reach when his Nature-knowledge unites itself with 
God-knowledge. This truth of the Absolute is the justification 
of the cycles of the world; it is not their denial. It is the 
Self-Being that has become all these becomings; the Self is 
the eternal unity of all these existences,—I am He. Cosmic 
energy is not other than the conscious force of that Self- 
existent: by that energy It takes through universal nature 
innumerable forms of itself; through its divine nature It 
can, embracing the universal but transcendent of it, arrive 
in them at the individual possession of its complete existence, 
when its presence and power are felt in one, in all and in the 
relations of one with all;—this is the truth of being to which 
. man’s entire knowledge of himself in God and in Nature 
rises and widens. A triune knowledge, the complete knowledge 
of God, the complete knowledge of himself, the complete 
knowledge of Nature, gives him his high goal; it assigns a 
vast and full sense to the labour and effort of humanity. 
The conscious unity of the three, God, soul and Nature, in 
his own consciousness is the sure foundation for his perfection 
and his realisation of all harmonies: this will be his highest and 
widest state, his status of a divine consciousness and a divine 
life and its initiation the starting-point for his entire evolution 
of his self-knowledge, world-knowledge and God-knowledge.* 


1 The Life Divine, “The Progress of Knowledge—God, Man and Nature”, 
Book II, 11, Chapter XVII. si 


SRI AUROBINDO belongs to that rare category 
of men who are absorbed in the quest and 
the discipline of the spiritual life and the 
ancient philosophies, whilst at the same 
time having a thorough grasp of the methods. 
and objectives of science as well as of 
contemporary sociology, economics and 
politics, He is therefore able to view the 
religious and spiritual side of man’s nature 
in proper perspective and is capable of 
realizing that this attribute in man forms 
the best and most advanced stage in his 
evolution. _ 

In short, the fascination of these essays 
lies precisely in the fact that they deal with 

deeper spiritual side of man-in-the- 
world. 
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